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ABSTRACT 



Tht Ways to Improve Schools and Education Project (WISE) seeks to 
enhance schools' productivity by more effective use of community 
resources to meet school needs. The focus of Project WISE 1s to 
enhance school staff knowledge and skills through the use of 
appropriate staff development/1 nservlce training (SO/IE) adapted from 
local business and Industry. As a means of accomplishing this, WISE 
proposed to establish a base of Information for developing models and 
guidelines that will promote expanded collaboration among schools, 
businesses/chambers of commerce, state education agencies, and higher 
education agencies and will lead to more efficient use of resources 
for SO/IE. 

Project WISE FY84 work 1s ah outgrowth of Its accomplishments in 
FY83. During FY83, after needs sensing activities, Project WISE 
conducted a of pilot testing of collaborative school -business 
partnership (S-BP) efforts at three sites, one for each of three 
states (New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) 1n SEOL's six-state region. 
At each site, a Liaison Te»m was organized, consisting of 
representatives from:. (1) the school district, (2) a collaborating 
business or chamber of commerce, (3) an Institution of higher 
education, (4) the state education agency, and (5) the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL). 

Also 1n FY83, Project WISE (1) assisted with the establishment 
and Implementation of collaborative activities at the three pilot 
sites, (2) Interacted with other school -business projects 1n the 
United States, (3) reviewed relevant literature, and (4) conducted a 
two-day working conference of Its liaison team members. The working 
conference helped accomplished the following: (1) Identified and 
prioritized issues Involved 1n school -business collaboration, (2) 
wrote guidelines to resolve these Issues, (3) developed models for 
Implementing collaboration, (4) drew conclusions which supported the 
theses that education and private sector collaboration to Improve 
schools 1s a viable and necessary concept which benefits the schools, 
business, and the community; and that liaison teams are an effective 
means of facilitating this collaboration, and (5) made recommendations 
for further activities to Improve and facilitate education-private 
sector partnerships during FY84 of Project work. 

The conference and other activities of Project WISE 1n FY83 laid 
the basis for the Context Model, Strategic Model, and the Guidelines 
1n their prototype format developed by the Project 1n FY84. The goal 
of the WISE Project for FY84 was to facilitate the training of 
1nserv1ce education trainers to help meet school needs through the 
collaboration of schools, businesses, state and higher education 
agencies, and SEDL. 

To achieve Its goal, Project WISE carried out the following major 
activities 1n FY84: (1) arranged for qualified consultants to review 
the revised models and guidelines and provide constructive suggestions 
for Improvement; (2) tested the models and guidelines at school sites; 
(3) revised the Project WISE Models and Guidelines 1n the light of the 
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reviewers' comments, suggestions, and recommendations as well as of 
the Information collected from the Project sites; (4) planned and 
conducted Its FY84 Working Conference; (5) provided collaborative 
SO/ IE, based on the prototype models and guidelines, for LEA trainers 
and SEA SO/IE representatives; and (6) disseminated Information 
regarding results of the Project's research and development 
activities. 

During PY84, Project WISE has produced: (1) prototype S-BP 
models and guidelines based upon testing, review, and revision; (2) 
plans to develop a publication and a brochure for S-BP; (3) a 
synthesis of the WISE FY84 Working Conference outcomes; (4) a 
description of plans for incorporating conference recommendations Into 
the models and guidelines; (5) a 39-page School -Community Partnership 
Bibliography; and (6) summaries of a Project WISE Presentation and 
State Roundtable Discussions 1n the 1984 Conference .to Honor U. S. 
Secretary of Education Terrell Bell's Outstanding Secondary Schools. 

The models and guidelines represent a translation of research 
into practice designed to help enhance the quality of education and 
effectiveness of schools through SO/IE for their staff. It 1s 
anticipated that these efforts also will enhance knowledge use for 
providing (1) more support for basic skills achievement and (2) 
broader community support for and participation 1n schools. Project 
Information 1s disseminated to key Individuals and agencies 1n 
business, education, and state and local government, as well as 
through NIE's Research and Development Exchange and ERIC. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

1. Overview 

Public schools 1n the Unlttd States are being asked to make 
major reforms 1n order to Improve the quality of education. But the 
costs of many of these reforms are too expensive for the funds 
currently available to schools. In an era of declining enrollments, 
diminishing public confidence, and fewer federal funds, schools are 
expferlenclng Increasing costs. Many communities have refused to 
(raise additional tax or bond money for school Improvement. 

Many school districts are nevertheless using comaunlty resources 
to upgrade the quality of the education they provide. These 
districts have formed partnerships with local business. Industry, 
labor, higher v education, and other organizations 1n order to use ' 
local resources more effectively. 

This 1r the' Annual Report for FY84 Vrom the Ways to Improve 
Schools and Education (WISE) Project's /exploratory study of local 
school -business collaboration (S-BC) to develop human resources and 
enrich the quality of education 1n the community. The focus of the 
study 1s on private sector voluntary efforts to help schools become 
more effective through staff development /1nserv1ct education 
efforts. 

Project WISE seeks to help make schools more productive by 
enhandog staff knowledge and , skil ls through the use of staff 
development/1 nservlce training adapted from business and Industry. 
As a means of accomplishing this, 1t proposed to establish a base of 
Information for developing models and guidelines that will promote 
expanded collaboration among schools, businesses, state education 
agencies, and higher education agencies and will lead to a more 
efficient use of resources for staff development /^service 
education. \ 

Project WISE has conducted need sensing activities followed by a 
year of work Involved with the pilot testing of collaboration 
efforts at three sites, one for each of three states (New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas) 1n SEDL's six-state region. At each site, a 
Liaison Team (LT) was organized, consisting of representatives from: 
(1) the school district, (2) a collaborating business/chamber of 
commerce, (3) an Institution of higher education, (4) the state 
education agency, and (5) Project WISE. These teams facilitated 
staff development at the sites and developed preliminary models and 
guidelines to promote school -business collaboration at other 
locales. The models and guidelines have undergone further pilot 
testing, review, and revision. 

The models and guidelines represent a translation of research 
Into practice and are designed to help enhance the quality of 
education and the effectiveness of schools through staff 
development/lnservlce education for their staff. These efforts also 
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will enhance knowledge use for providing (1) guidelines and 
strategies for school -business collaboration, (2) more support for 
basic skills achievement, and (3) broader community support for and 
participation 1n schools. Project Information 1s disseminated to 
key Individuals and agencies 1n business, education, and state and 
local government, as well as through NIE's Research and Development 
Exchange and ERIC. 

Three districts were selected, one each 1n New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, To stay within the Project's travel budget, priority was 
given to districts that were closer to SEOL and/or more readily 
accessible by air travel. Other criteria were as follows: 

a. Local education agency (LEA or school district) 

- Have a need(s) that might be met through effective 
training of school staff. 

- Can mike these staff persons available for training. 

- H1 11 provide a staff member, with responsibility 1n school 
staff development, to serve on the project liaison team 
for that site. 

b. Higher education agency (HEA) 

- win be in close proximity to the site LEA. 

- Can provide a staff member, with knowledge and experience 
1n staff deve1opment/1nserv1ce education for LEAs and 
business, for a project liaison team. 

c. State education agency (SEA) 

- can provide a start member, with responsibilities for 
staff development, for the liaison team. 

- W111 assist with dissemination of Information about 
project outcomes to LEAs 1n that state. 

d. Business 

- can provide a staff member, experienced 1n staff training, 
for the liaison team. 

- U111 voluntarily help provide staff training to meet the 
needs Identified by the LEA. 

The three school districts selected were:' (1) Austin, Texas; (2) 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; and (3) Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

* ••• j 

Liaison Teams were to be composed of at least five members, with 
at least one representative of each of tht following agencies 1n or 
near the site school district. Criteria for selection of the 
Individuals are also Indicated. ." 

— Local Education Agency 

- Be designated by the superintendent to participate 1n 
Project WISE. 

- Have responsibility for LEA staff development /1n service 
education. 

— Business or Chamber of Commerce (C of C) 

2 
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- Bt authorized to serve as a Project WISE Liaison Team 
member* ~- 

- Have expertise 1n staff development/lnservlce education 
and/or 

- Have contacts with training resources 1n the private 
sector. . 

— State Education Agency 

- Be authorized by the State Education Agency to serve as a 
/ Project WISE Liaison Team member. 

- Have staff development/lnservlce education 
responsibilities. 

— Higher Education Agency , 

- Have clearance to serve as a Liaison Team member. 

- Have expertise 1n staff development/lnservlce education 1n 
business and/or education. 

— Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

- Project WISE Senior Researcher. 

2. Operational Definitions 

■ ■ 1 I 

The following operational definitions are provided as background for 
the discussion of education-private sector collaboration and Its 
relationship to educational Inservlce «nd staff development: 

COLLABORATION ; This 1s used 1n the sense of wvrklng with others 
in a project Involving Joint efforts of schools and 
business/community organizations. In Project WISE, 
collaboration also Implies equal status among those 
Involved, but the LEA 1s "chief among equal s." 

PARTNERSHIP : A relationship between two or more entitles or 
organizations 1n an agreement to work toward a common goal. 
The partnerships 1n Project WISE Involve schoois and more 
than one business. j 

COriUNITY : An Interacting population with different roles for 
the individuals (based on job roles, etc.) who constitute a 
society or an aggregation of mutually related Individuals 
and/or organizations 1n a given location. The Project WISE 
study pertains to communities at the local level and 
Involves group sharing of Interests or pursuits, a group 
linked by a common policy or goal. In Project WISE, the 
common Interest of the community Involves the Improvement of 
educational opportunities for the children. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT : In Project WISE, staff development pertains 
to any personnel change efforts to Improve education. This 
Includes two aspects: staffing and Inservlce education. 
Staffing Includes selection, promotion, and assignments of 
school staff. In s:hoo1 -business collaboration, a school 
district needing training 1n staffing can obtain relevant 
Information and skills from the collaborating business. 

1 14 



INSERVICE EDUCATION : Any planned activity to assist school 
ptrsonntl in improving thtlr professional effectiveness 
after employment • In Project WISE, the activity 1s 
undertaken Individually or with other staff members, 
Informally or 1n a structured context, with a trainer from a 
collaborating business to bring about school Improvement by 
the staff's acquiring knowledge or developing skills, 
Including Interpersonal skills. When feasible, the school 
trainers receive the training to train other school 
personnel, so that the school will be self -sufficient after, 
the Initial training by the collaborating business. 
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B. BACKGROUND 



1. Previous Work 

Project WISE 1s an outgrowth of the Ways to Improve du cation In 
Otstgrtgattd Schools (WIEOS) projtct. Projtct WIEOS's goal was to 
establish a regional bast of Information conctrr.tng succtssful 
strattglts and remaining artas of need in Improving education 1n 
desegregated schools as Identified by students, parents and other 
community persons, teachers, principals, and central office 
personnel 1n order to conceptualize and produce a set of effective 
1nstrv1ct education (IE) guidelines and models. 

In order to attain Us goal, Project WIEDS developed an 
extensive Information base, through: (1) reviewing the 
desegregation and staff development/lnservlce education literature, 
(2) analyzing the U. S. Commission on C1v11 Rights Desegregation 
Case Studies and tht National Institute of Education's School 
Desegregation Ethnographies, (3) surveying 155 central office 
administrators and Desegregation Assistance Center personnel, (4) 
Interviewing 193 administrators, teachers, students, parents, and 
comnunlty representatives, and (5) analyzing the staff 
development/1 nttrvlee education programs of 15 selected desegregated 
school districts. 

Project WIEDS examined existing staff development/lnservlce 
education models, from the literature and being used 1n SEDL region 
schools, and found a general need for Improvement 1n planning and 
Implementing staff development. WIEDS staff then developed and 
tested a process model and guidelines for staff development/ 
1nserv1ce education. Based on sound principles of adjlt education, 
the Models and Guidelines are useful for schools, whether 
desegregated or not; they were published 1n 1982 as A Handbook for 
Inserylce Education: Guidelines for Training, Multicultural 
Education, and Desegregation (AusTTn: southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory, 1982). 

Outcomes from Project WIEDS pointed toward a need for enhancing 
staff development further through the use of appropriate, 
cost-effective staff development/lnservlce education practices. 
Review of educational and corporate training literature Indicated 
that even though much 1s known about adult learning and professional 
development, there 1s room for Improvement 1n staff ' 
development/lnservlce education for educators. Much of recent 
progress 1n adult learning methods has been developed by corporate 
trainers. Thus, business and Industry training efforts were 
Identified as a rich, untapped resource that schools could use to 
enhance their staff development/lnservlce education. 

Therefore, efforts of the WISE Project centered on making 
schools more productive by enhancing their staffs' development 
through the use of staff development/lnservlce education practices 
adapted from business and Industry. However, 1n order to establish 
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and facilitate liaisons between education and business, It became 
clear that first a model and guidelines for effective 
education-private sector collaboration needed to be developed. 

To accomplish this, during FY83 Project WISE (1) Interacted with 
school -business projects 1n the United States, (2) reviewed relevant 
literature, (3) assisted with the establishment and Implementation 
of collaborative activities at three pilot sites, (4) organized a 
liaison team at each site, and (5) Conducted a two-day working 
conference of Its liaison team members. 

The working conference accomplished the following: (1) 
Identified and priori t1 7 td Issues Involved 1n school -business 
collaboration, (2) wroto guidelines to resolve these Issues, (3) 
developed models for Implementing collaboration^^) drew 
conclusions that supported the theses that education and private 
sector collaboration to Improve schools 1s a viable and necessary 
concept which benefits the schools, business, and the community; and 
that liaison teams are an effective means of facilitating this 
collaboration, and (5) made recommendations for further activities 
to Improve and facilitate education-private sector partnerships 
during FY84 of Project work. 

The conference and other activities of Project WISE 1n FY83 laid 
the basis for the Context Model, Strategic Model, and the Guidelines 
In their prototype format (See Attachment 2) developed by the 
Project 1n FY84. The relationship of the Project WISE FY83 efforts 
to Its FY84 efforts are discussed next 1n Section 2, Need for 
Present Work . 

2. Need for Present Work 

The need for Project WISE efforts during FY84 was established, 
at least 1n part, by Its sites and liaison team members at the 
two-day working conference held during FY83. At that meeting, 
liaison team members reached the following conclusions: 

- Education and private sector collaboration 1s a viable concept 
and worthy of Implementation. 

- The liaison team approach appears to be an effective means of 
facilitating school -business collaboration. 

- Use primarily local funds and local p«op It buy Into 1t, "own 
1t, and share It.* 

- Grant funds from a non-local source, such as a private 
foundation, can be helpful 1n starting and/or maintaining a 
program. 

- "Outside" funds can be used without compromising the positive 
benefits of school -business cooperation, when Its control and 
management are local and collaborative. 

- School -business collaboration can benefit all partners and the 
larger community. 

- Public schools should seek and utilize all available resources 
which are available. 

- The private sector has knowledge and skills that can be 
transferred to schools through 1nserv1ce education. 
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- A collaborative arrangement, such as a liaison team, should be 
considered as an effective approach. 

- The collaborative team should Include representatives from the 
school or district, business or chamber of commerce, and state 
education agency, as well, (perhaps) as from other public 
agencies or private organizations. 

- Models, such as the Project WISE Conference "Context Model" 
and "Strategic Model," are necessary for effective and cost- 

N efficient collaboration. 

\ - Guidelines, based oh the experiences of other v 
education-private sector activities, can be of critical 
Importance to teems who are planning and Implementing 

v school -business collaboration. 

\ - Interaction between school -business teams at different sites 
\ 1s useful for learning about guidelines and for gaining new 
\ Ideas and Insights 1n the Implementation of education-private 
V sector cooperative activities. 

- Interaction between members of different site teams, as 1n a 
working conference. Is apparently helpful 1n Implementing 
school-business collaboration. 

- Other then 1n WISE, there 1s little, 1f any, exchange of 
Information between collaborative projects. 

The following recommendations grew out of these conclusions: 

- Sites that are p1unn1ng/1mp1ement1ng school -business 
collaboration activities should hold a conference wherein 
members of various site' teams can Interact to produce Insights 
and Ideas that will be useful 1n helping the sites achieve 
their goals. If possible, one or more sites that have had 
successful school -business collaboration experiences should be 
Included 1n the conference. 

- A center for Information and technical assistance should be 
established to assist sites 1n the Implementation of 
education-private sector activities. 

- The liaison team approach should be further developed. 

- Special efforts should be made to establish a climate for more 
education-private sector collaboration. 

- Assistance should be provided to assist schools and other S-BC 
participants to obtain funding for projects. 

To meet these concerns, WISE established the goals and 
objectives for FY84 which are discussed 1n the following section. 
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C. PLAN 



1. Goals and Objectives 

The goal of the WISE Project for FY84 was to facilitate the 
training of 1nterv1ce education trainers to help meet school needs 
through the collaboration of schools, businesses, state and higher 
education agencies, and SEDL. 

To achieve this goal, the following objectives and activities 
were proposed: 

Objective 1 : to hive qualified consultants review the rev1sed\wde1s 
and guidelines arid provide constructive suggestions for Improvement. 

Activities : \ 

- Identify 1nserv1ce education/human resource development 
consultants qualified to review the models and guidelines and 
provide constructive suggestions for Improvements 

- select consultants to review the models and guidelines ! 

- secure agreements with consultants 

- send to the consultants copies of the models and guidelines • 
with criteria questionnaire to assure feedback on all relevant 
areas fpr review 

- obtain from consultants their suggestions for Improvements 1n 
the models and guideline! 

Objective 2 : To test the models and guidelines at school sites, 
identified and selected 1n FY83, 1n the SEDL region* 

Activities : 

- make arrangements for testing by Individuals 1n school 
districts on Liaison teams \ 

- establish criteria for school sites to test the models and 
guidelines \ 

- Identify school sites appropriate for testing models and 
guidelines s > 

- select school sites for testing models and guidelines 

- send criteria with models and guidelines to assure testing of 
their relevant areas 

- obtain models and guidelines test data from sites 



Objective 3 : To revise the Project WISE Models a«d 
light of: (1) the reviewers' comments, suggestions, and 



Guidelines 1n the 

. . and 

recommendations, (2) the Information collected from the Project sites. 

Activities: 



- use Review Analysis Instrument to analyze Information gathered 
from the LT members 
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- use Review Analysis Instrument to synthesize the two sets of 
Information, one set gathered from the reviewers and the other 
from the LT members 

- prepare outline of proposed changes of Models and Guidelines 

- send outline of proposed changes to LTs for their response 
based on on-site experience 

- revise the Models and Guidelines 1n light of this synthesis and 
response from LTs. 

Objective 4; To provide collaborative 1nserv1ce training based on 
prototype models and guidelines for six LEA trainers (two from each of 
the three states 1n Project WISE during FY84) and three SEA staff 
development/1 nservlce education representatives (one from each of the 
three states 1n Project WISE during FY84). 

Activities: 

- select participating IE representatives (three from SEAs and 
six from LEAs) to receive training 1n one three-day workshop at 
SEDL. . 

- select trainers from collaborative businesses to assist In 
and/or provide training at the workshop. 

- coordinate collaborative planning for workshop, which will 
Include awareness, knowledge, jind skills with regard to the 
model (s) and guidelines. 

- conduct the workshop. 

- evaluate the workshop. 

Objective S: To disseminate Information regarding results of the 
Project's research and development activities. 

- prepare a brief, Informative report on Project findings and the 
prototype model (s) and guidelines. 

- use the dissemination pTen to disseminate this report and other 
appropriate 1nfomat1on about the Project. 

- submit FY83 Annual REport to NIE 

- disseminate Executive Summaries of FY83 Annual Report 

- disseminate FY83 Conference Proceedings 

- make presentation to Texas State Teachers Association 

- respond to telephone and written requests for additional 
project Information 

' - forward executive summary, conference proceedings, final 

report, and bibliography to ERIC for Inclusion /In Its network 
\ - meet and share Information with the Division of Family, School, 
, and Community Studies Advisory Board 

- exchange education-private sector collaboration Information 
with Secretary Bell's "Outstanding Secondary Schools" staff 
members 1n Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
and Texas during the Outstanding Secondary Schools Programs and 
Practices Conference hosted by SEDL May 10-11, 1984. 
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2. Key Staff Persons. 

a. Dr. AlKInq, Senior Researcher 

under the direction of Or. David Williams, Dr. A. L. King has 
served as Senior Researcher for Project WISE since Its Inception 1n 
FY83, and served previously as Senior Researcher for Project WIEDS 
(FY78-82). As such, he has planned, led, and supervised Project WISE 
efforts to gather and analyze Information about successful 1nserv1ce 
training practices, facilitated the sharing of Information across 
states regarding effective/ education-private sector collaboration, 
conceptualized, developed, and tested the project's prototype models 
and guidelines, organize-* the project's two annual working 
conferences, and served /as the central point of a three- state network 
of educators and community leaders committed to educational 
Improvement through efficient use of community resources. 

b. Sylvia Lewis. Administrative Secretary (50* time) 

under the supervision of Susan Oeason performed duties specific to 
the Project such as typing reports, papers* for publication, necessary 
forms and correspondence; assisting 1n handling conferences/meetings; 
making travel arrangements; and other duties such as filing, making 
xerox copies. / 

c. Susan Dtason. Administrative Assistant (10% time) 
Responsible for overseeing the completion of clerical-technical 

duties and secretarial services specific to all projects of the 
01 vision of Family, School, and Community Studies. 

d. Dr. David L. Williams. Jr.. Division Hrector (10* time) 
provided overall direction and supervision for project activities 

to Dr. King. Monitored and ensured completion of project activities 
1n timely and efficient manner. Helped to ensure that quality 
products were developed. Provided guidance and suggestions to ensure 
quality work. Provided quality control for budget expenditures and 
project deliverables. 
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0. MAJOR ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1. Identified and Retained Qualified Consultants to Review Revised 
Mode i s and Guidelines^ 

Twenty-eight (28) persons Were Identified as meeting the 
criteria for potential reviewers of the Project WISE Mocels and 
Guidelines, (I.e., having experience and expertise 1n staff 
development and/or human resource development, and school-other 
organization collaboration). Each of these 28 Individuals had 
previously received a copy of the Project's Executive Summary of the 
FY83 Report. In telephone conversations with these Individuals, 
staff responded to Inquiries about the Project, provided additional 
Information about the Models and Guidelines, discussed the review 
process, and answered questions posed by the potential reviewers. 
Each of these reviewers expressed Interest 1n receiving a copy of 
the Models and Guidelines along with the review questionnaire.; 

These 28 potential reviewers can be categorized by job roles as 
follows: 

School 01 strict representatives - 6 

Business or school -business third-parties - 6 

State education agencies - 5 

Higher education agencies - 6 

Parent/community organizations - 5 

Project WISE staff planned to have at least 10 reviews, two from 
each of the job role categories, and with as much ethnic and gender 
balance among reviewers as possible. 

In subsequent phone calls to potential reviewers who received 
the Models and Guidelines questionnaire (see Project WISE Quarterly 
Report for the period March 1, 1984 - May 31, 1984), the review 
process was again discussed. While each of them expressed Interest 
In being a reviewer, only 22 Indicated that they would probably have 
time to complete the reviews. These 22 were encouraged to do so and/ 
were sent a review package. / 

Thirteen (13) reviewers completed and returned their comments 
regarding the Project WISE Draft Models and Guidelines, Three of 
the reviewers are 1n Texas, six are 1n other states 1n the SEDL 
six-state region with four 1n state! outside the region. 

Ethnically, there are two Hispanic, three Black, and eight Anglo 
reviewers. There are seven female and six male reviewers. 
Representation by job roles 1s as follows: 

I. School districts - 2 reviewers 

II. School -business collaboration projects - 3 reviewers 

III. State education agencies - 2 reviewers 

IV. Parent/community organizations - 2 reviewers 

V. Colleges /universities - 4 reviewers 
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On the Review Analysis Instrument (see the Project WISE 
Quarterly Report for the period March 1, 1984 - May 31, 1984), each 
reviewer 1s Identified by role group as indicated above, I.e., 1-1 
Is reviewer number one from a school district, 1-2 1s the second 
reviewer from a school district, INI 1s reviewer number one from a 
school -business collaboration project, and so on. The Review 
Analysis Instrument allowed grouping of the reviewers' comments, . 
suggestions, and/or recommendations according to review questions 
and reviewers' role groups. This procedure afforded the Project 
WISE staff a means of analyzing the reviewers' Input for each 
segment of the Models and Guidelines. All 13 reviewers Indicated 
their support for the project and provided constructive comments, 
suggestions, and rec ommen dations to Improve the Models and 
Guidelines. The comments, suggestions, and recommendations were 
used along with Information gained from testing the Models and 
Guidelines at the three Project WISE sites. 

Information about use of the Models and Guidelines was gathered 
from the sites based on the Liaison Team's experiences 1n the 
field. Copies of the same questionnaires sent to the reviewers were 
provided to ^he Liaison Team members for reporting their field 
experiences. Use of the same Instrument allowed a measure of 
comparability between the reviewers and the Liaison Team members ' v 
assessments of the Models and Guidelines. This Information from the 
Liaison Teams was collected and also used along with that provided 
by the reviewers In revising the Models and Guidelines. 

Suggestions to Improve the Models and Guidelines also came from 
the Division of Family, School, and Community Studies Advisory Board 
1n their meeting with Division staff 1n April. Project WISE staff 
kept the Board Informed about the Models and Guidelines and other 
Project activities. Included 1n the advisors' several 
recommendations for WISE were the following: (1) simplify some of 
the language used 1n the Models and Guidelines, (2) produce a brief 
brochure containing the basic elements of the Models and Guidelines 
and Information about how readers could receive the full version, 
(3) Involve the SEDL region's six chief state school officers more 
actively 1n the Project,' (4) collaborate with additional organiza- 
tions and agencies, (5) Initiate broader, more effective 
dissemination of Project Information, and (6) establish a 11st of 
Individuals to contact 1n regard to future Project activities. This 
last suggestion, for example, Included the names of an Individual 
with the Public Service Company of New Mexico who might be receptive 
to Ideas about collaborative efforts Involving small rural schools. 

2. Visited FY84 Sites 

Meetings were held with Liaison Teams at their respective sites 
by A1 King during late July and early August, FY84. In preparation 
for these meetings, Project WISE staff drafted "Tentative Site 
Meeting Objectives" and sent them with a letter asking for Input 
from all LT members. After members' recommendations for changing 
the objectives was received, a revised set was prepared, as shown 
below 1n Exhibit 1. 
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Exhibit 1 
SITE MEETING OBJECTIVES 

To discuss needs and/or problems 

To plan our Octobtr Conftrtnct 

Discuss: (1) How night help moot site needs 

(2) Draft goal and Objectives 

(3) Major topics 

(4) Presenters/trainers 

(5) Agendum 

To discuss revisions of Project WISE draft Models and Guidelines 

il) Content 
2) Booklet and brochure 
3) Title 

To discuss Liaison Tea* (Including Project WISE staff) 
activities: 

1) Prior to conference 

2) During conference 

To report on and discuss Liaison Tea* accomplishments 

A meeting agendum, based on this revised objectives 11st, was 
prepared. The agendum, 11st of objectives, and a discussion draft 
of the October Conferences were sent to the LT members before the 
meetings. During the meetings, the objectives were accomplished. 
This was reflected In revisions of the October Working Conference 
agendum and the WISE Models and Guidelines (See Attachment 1). 
Revision of the Models and Guidelines 1s discussed further 1n the 
next section. 

3. Revised Models and Guidelines Based Upon Consultants' and 
Liaison Team Members ' Recommendations 

After LT members 1 recommendations were obtained, a synthesis of 
their comments was prepared (see Project WISE Quarterly Report for 
the period June 1, 1984 - August 31, 1984). 

In a similar fashion, four reviewers and five Liaison Team 
members recommended that stress be placed not only upon the Models 
and Guidelines being made generally applicable to partnerships 
formed to provide assistance 1n meeting school staff development 
and/or Inserylce education needs but also with respect to planning 
and implementing collaborative efforts to meet any. school need. 

In only one Instance did there seem to be Incompatibility 1n the 
recommendations. This was not between the two sources, I.e., 
between reviewers and team members. Rather, 1t was among each 
group. Some team members and some reviewers recommended shortening 
and simplifying the Models and Guidelines. Other team members and 
reviewers suggested that more detail be added, particularly with 
regard to the two models and examples of projects. 
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To obtain more Information about this seeming Incompatibility, 
Project staff telephoned both the LT members and reviewers who 
advocated shorter, simpler and those who recommended longer, more 
detailed versions. The additional Information gathered from team 
members and reviewers disclosed that the divergent views resulted . 
from their having two more or less distinct audiences 1n mind. Some 
visualized a simple, two-to-four-page publication that would catch 
the Interest of a potential project's policymakers as well as Its 
supporters in the general community. 

The other respondents were recommending a more detailed "how-to" 
document for people who would actually plan and Implement 
collaborative partnerships. This audience would be composed of the 
project's liaison persons, the task force or committee who actually 
"put things together" and work to make the partnership operate, and 
those who help it operate effectively and smoothly. These would be 
the volunteer and/or paid staff who manage such projects. Their 
duties might be to: Implement the plan and have Input in the 
planning; develop Implementation strategies; oversee the budget; 
schedule day-to-day events and activities; take care of unexpected 
small problems; and evaluate as well as report on the process, 
progress, and products of the project. As such, these managers 
would need specific Information about Issues and problems and how to 
address them. 

The Liaison Teams and Project WISE staff then discussed the 
possibility of producing two deliverables: (1) a short brochure for 
an audience with general Interest 1n, and who might be supportive 
of, education-private sector partnerships, and (2) a longer document 
with more Information for the people who would be planning and 
Implementing a partnership, effort or program. This decision was to 
be made at the FY84 Working Conference. In preparation for the 
conference, a draft of the 'booklet was produced by Project Staff 
(See Attachment 2). 

4. Organized and Held Working Conference 

As further preparation for the October working conference, 
Project staff also prepared discussion drafts of the goal, 
objectives, agendum, and criteria for consultants/presenters. These 
drafts were then discussed on site with members of each of the 
Liaison Teams and the tentative agendum was then re-drafted to 
Include team members' suggestions. 

a. Theme of the Conference 

Project staff developed a theme for the conference to reflect 
progress made by the Liaison- Teams' projects: "From millstones to 
Milestones: Schools end Community Developing Resources Together." 
A millstone can be described as something that grinds or crushes; a 
heavy load, as around one's neck. A milestone can be described as a 
stone used as a mllepost, a significant point 1n development, a 
lasting marker to show others the way. 
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Tht rational t for Project WISE 1s embedded 1n the Idea that many 
communities have overcome the millstones of negative stereotypes 
(that schools, businesses, and community groups have /had of each 
other). They have overcome the millstone of lack of effective, 
positive communication. These community projects have gone on to 
establish milestones 1n collaborative efforts - milestones 
indicating a point 1n significant development of local resources and 
milestones as lasting markers to exemplify how other community 
projects might proceed. 

b. Goals and Objectives of the Conference 

The Project WISE Models and Guidelines are based on sharing 
Information about successes and problems of projects around the 
U;S. as gleaned from tht literature of other efforts and from 
Interaction with people Involved 1n those projects. The October 
1984 Conference reflects this give-and-take sharing of Information 
with a focus on meeting school training needs. This goal of the 
conference, and the enabling objectives to reach Its goal are as 
follows: 

Goal 

To provide models, guidelines, and training 
methods for asm In facilitating school -community 
collaboration efforts to help meet school 
training needs. 

Objectives 

1. To share Information gathered from Liaison Teams' activities 
1n education-community collaboration conducted since the 
October, 1983, WISE working Conference. 

2. To discuss Issues raised by conferees. 

3. To propose methods for resolving these Issues. 

4. To analyze and discuss the "Project WISE Models and 
Guidelines for Education ^Community Collaboration." 

5. To recommend revisions for the Models and Guidelines. 

6. To be aware of methods for training trainers to Implement 
education-community collaboration. 

c. Description of Conferees and Presenters 

Conferees were 20 Project WISE LT members and staff. (See 
Attachment 5a for a List of Liaison Teams Members at the 
conference.) The teams are based on representation from the 
following agencies: (1) LEAs, (2) SEAs, (3) HE As, (4) 
businesses/chambers of commerce, an*< (5) SEDL. Nevertheless, 
Project WISE staff made good fait' .forts to reflect the gender and 
ethnic population of the three sites' states. Ethnic and gender 
representation 1n the LTs at the conference ar> Shown below 1n 
Exhibit 2. 
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Exhibit 2 

Ethnic and Gender Representation on the Project WISE 
Liaison Teams and staff, FY84 Conference 



Black 
Hispanic 
Anglo X 
Totals 



Male 


Female 


Totals 


2 


2 


4 


2 


0 


2 


8 


6 


14 


12 


8 


20 



Two ac JHIonal invited Hispanic females and one black male were 
unable to attend. 



The expertise and job roles of the presenters were decided 1n 
the 1984 summer site meetings and adhered to closely 1n the 
selection (See Attachment 5a). But efforts were also made to 
balance representation among the presenters. This 1s shown 1n 
Exhibit 3. 

Exhibit 3 



Ethnic and Gender Representation of Presenters, 
FY84 Conference 





Male 


Female 


Totals 


Black 


1 


1 


2 


Hispanic 


1 


0 


1 


Anglo 


2 


5 * 


7 


Totals 


4 


6 


10 



One Invited Hispanic female presenter was unable to attend. 

Job role representation among the presenters Included six from 
business and four from education. Two others from schools were 
Invited but unable to attend. 

A major reason that the Working Conference was held 1n Dallas 1n ' 
FY84 was because of LT Input 1n the planning of the conference. 
Team members suggested that the conference be held on "neutral 
territory" (not a LT site) and where qualified presenters could be 
accessible. All conference presenters are based 1n the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. 
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d. Conference, Evaluation 



Conference evaluation data Mere collected In three forms: 

(1) Near the end of the conference there was general group 
discussion 1n response to the question: "what have we 
accomplishe d?" This discussion was audio-taped and 
transcribed? 

(2) Three snail groups used an open-ended qualitative instrument 
(Qualitative Evaluation, Attachment 3) in the last activity 
of the conference. 

(3) Questions with regard to the conference were Included m a 
mailed questionnaire (Summatlve Survey Instrument, 
Attachment 4). 

Responses to "What have wo accompli shed? " were audio-taped and 
then transcribed. The following responses are selected by Project 
staff as representative of key concepts generally agreed upon during 
the discussion. 

- "We have realized the Importance of momentum [1n our projects] 
and learned how to develop 1t and keep It." "We must keep 
moving." / 

- "We have shared and developed new ideas." 

"...why partnerships are so important to businesses." 

"...how to utilize VTR." 

"...how to report to the community." 

"...how Important a good network can be." 

"...to provide orientation and training." 

"As early as possible." 
"...how to develop partnerships 1n small school 
districts." \ 

"...and rural schools." 

"I can share this with neighbor districts." 
"...how to Involve more members and organizations 1n 
partnerships." 

"...to fill 1n gaps." 

"...to leave no stone unturned." 

- "We nave tested our practices. Some are validated, others are 
questionable." 

"...strengthened our convictions." 

- "We have extended our network." 

"And know now we need to extend 1t further." 

For additional qualitative evaluation of the conference, 
conferees were «elf -divided into smafTgroups of 5, 4, 6, and 8. 
The groups were then asked to 11st in 15 minutes as many qualitative 
statements about the conference as they could. They were also 
requested to make specific statements as to: 

"What was done well?" 
"What was useful?" 

"What could have been more valuable?" 
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"What should have been done differently?" 



Participants were asked to indicate the total number of people 1n 
the group and Indicate how many people 1n the small group agreed 
with each statement. 

It seems useful to examine the qualitative responses as 
evaluating two aspects of the conference: (a) quality of 
Information and value of the Information sharing and (b) general 
quality of the conference. 

(a) Quality of Information and value of Information-sharing 

- "Caused us to re-think our original thoughts and Ideas. " 
(5/5) 

- "Provided concrete Information." (5/5) 

- "Good Information on ways teachers are being stroked." 
(5/5). 

- "Provided lots of Information that can be shared at home." 
(6/6) I 

- "Great opportunity for networking." (6/6) 

- "Excellent quality of presenters." (6/6") 

- "Speaker selection good." (5/5) 

- "The comments from the two partners from each of the 
presenting teams this morning [second day, Wednesday], 1n 
addition to the "adoptors" yesterday, provided Insight and 
Ideas of specific activities that can be used elsewhere." 

- "Most helpful was the exposure to post 'start-up' Issues: 
record-keeping, reporting, maintaining momentum." (4/4) 

- "The testimonials gave concrete examples as to the 
benefits of partnerships." (4/4) 

- "Provided Ideas of moving beyond Adopt-a-School to 
partners 1n education." (4/4) 

- "Great opportunity for 1nserv1ce of new employee." (6/6) 

- "Not enough time spent on review of guidelines." (6/6) 

C General Quality 
- "Worthwhile conference." (5/5) 

- "Productive." (5/5) 

- "Better schedule (timing, etc.) this year." (4/5) 

- "Some sessions should have been video taped." (4/5) 

- "Should look at PR [public relations] and getting our 
message to the public as an agenda item next year." (8/8) 

- "Involve volunteers, teachers, students on panel and with 
group." (8/8) 

The conference was evaluated by the conferees two to three weeks 
after the conference. A twelve-Hem questionnaire was mailed to all 
Liaison Team members two weeks after the Project WISE Working 
Conference, one specific question, number 7, asked: "was [the 
Project WISE Working Conference] useful for your purposes?" It was 
Intended that the timing and context of this evaluation strategy 
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would g1vt tht conftrtes an opportunity to evaluate the conference 
from a larger perspective of how useful the conference might be for 
their specific purposes. It appears as though this Intention was 
realized. The responses are discussed later 1n Section D. 10 
below. (A copy of the questionnaire 1s Attachment 4.) 

e. Results and j Outcomes of the Conference 

There are three major outcomes of the Project WISE Working 
Conference. There are: (1) a set of Improved Models and 
Guidelines, (2) new Information and Ideas, Including methods of 
training and orientation with which to carry out and/or expand S-BP 
projects, and (3) recommendations for future activity. 

» 

The LTs 1n conference decided to add two significant sections to 
the Models and Guidelines , examples of S-B Partnerships and S-B 
Partnerships ror school staff development. Recommendations for 
adding the examples had been made by some LT members and Models and 
Guidelines reviewers earlier 1n 1984. It was suggested that these 
would give Ideas to people planning new S-BP efforts. No decision 
was made until Project WISE staff drafted examples of varying length 
and details about highly regarded projects. These were discussed at 
the conference and conferees decided to use some longer descriptions 
and some short ones. (The "Examples" discussed 1n the /conference 
are Attachment 2a.) ./ 

Conferees also decided to add to the Models and Guidelines a 
brief section on school -business collaboration for staff 
development. When developed, this will Include special guidelines 
for partnerships to help meet school training needs both for 
Introductory training and orientation of staff Involved 1n any 
collaborative activity, as well as specialized training to meet 
school needs. 

After examination and discussion of the draft Models and 
Guidelines booklet, conferees decided that this should be the format 
of the basic Project WISE Models and Guidelines for School -Business 
Partnerships. A brochure of about eight pages should also be 
developed. The document would contain more detailed discussion of 
above topics with regard to partnerships as well as Information 
about history/background, and cost-benefits, Issues, Strategic 
Model, and selected bibliographic references. 

The brochure would not Include the Strategic Model and would 
only briefly discuss the following with regard to education-private 
sector collaboration: (1) a rationale, (2) benefits, (3) 
generalized guidelines, (4) essential elements of the Context Model, 
(5) examples of successful projects, and (6) suggestions for the 
next steps 1n establishing a partnership. These next steps would 
Include a reference to the booklet and how 1t could be obtained. 
Outlines of the booklet and of the brochure are appended as 
Attachments 2b and 2c, respectively. 
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In a live discussion of "What have we accomplished?," conferees 
indicated some of the value of the conference to than. Outcomes for 
the conferees are also discussed 1n "Summary Evaluation," Section 
0.10 below. 

Conferees 1 recommendations for future activities are discussed 
1n Section E. "Major Recommend at 1 on..." later 1n this report. 

5, Disseminated Information 

During FY84, Project WISE disseminated 2,797 copies of Its 
Executive Summary, 92 copies of the Proceedings for the 1983 Working 
Conference, and 43 copies of Its prototype Models and Guidelines. 
Details of the audiences for each of these publications follow: 

Executive Summary Dissemination List 

Role Group Number of Copies 

Schools 14 * 

State and regional education agencies 32 

Other educat 1 on agenc 1 es and assoc 1 at 4 ons 64 

Businesses and chambers of commerce 24 

Higher education agencies 11 

City, state, and federal government 17 
(Includes chairpersons of state 
legislatures' education committees 
1n six states of SEOL region) 

Private foundations 2 

Journals and magazines 52 
Education - 37 
Business - 15 

ERIC 1 

Regional research and development 

laboratories and centers 14 

National non-profit organizations with 

education and private sector Interests 38 

Reviews of Project WISE Models and 

Guidelines 28 

School superintendents In SEDL's six-state 

region 2.500 



2,797 
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Conference P roc tidings Disstmlnation List 



Role Group Number of Copies 

Schools 3 

State end regional education agencies 9 

Other education agencies ft associations 41 

Higher Education agencies 1 

City, state, and federal government 14 
(Includes chairpersons of state 
legislatures' education comilttees 
1n six states of SEDL region) 

Private foundations 4 

ERIC l 

Regional research and development 

laboratories and centers 1 

Non-profit organizations with education 

and private sector Interests 1 

Project WISE Liaison Team members 17 

92 



Reviewers for the Project WISE models and guidelines were sent not 
only the models and guidelines and the criteria for reviewing them, 
but also an "Executive Summary. * The "Executive Summaries" were 
Included so that the reviewers would have background Information 
about Project WISE and Its purpose. 

Models and Guidelines 

Role Group Number of Copies 

School district representatives 6 

Business or school-business third-parties* 6 

State education agencies 5 

Higher education agencies 6 

Parent/community organizations 5 

Liaison Team members 17 

45 
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In addition to disseminating these publications, Project WISE 
responded to requests for Information from or provided Information 
about the Project to: 

. Special Assistant to the President of the United States for 
Private Sector Initiatives. 

• Superintendent of Education, State of Louisiana. 

• U.S. Congressional Representative, 10th District, Texas. 

. Texas House of Representatives, Higher Education Committee 
Chair. 

• Director, Governor of Texas' Office of Economic Development. 

• Associate Executive Director, American Association of School 
Administrators. 

6, Participated In May 10-11. 1984 Conference to Honor Outstanding 
secondary Schools 

In Austin, May 10 and 11, SEDL staff presented and hosted 353 
conferees 1n a conference to honor 22 of U.S. Secretary of Education 
Terrell Bell's Outstanding Secondary Schools in Colorado and five 
states of the SEDL region. Conference staff provided Project WISE 
staff with opportunities to present Information about 
education-private sector collaboration and to learn more about how 
these outstanding schools were Involved in collaborative projects. 
A major theme of the conference was how public education and private 
sector partnerships can help promote excellence 1n schools. Reports 
from the "State Roundtable Discussions on Strategies for 
Business-School Cooperation" Indicate that representatives of the 
Outstanding Schools are Interested 1n Initiating and/or Increasing 
education-private sector collaboration and that there 1s a need for 
the mciels and guidelines that Project WISE 1s producing. Summaries 
of the Project WISE presentation and the State Roundtable 
Discussions, 1n the 1984 Conference to Honor U.S. Secretary of 
Education Terrell Bell's Outstanding Secondondary Schools, prepared 
by the SEDL conference staff, are Attachment 6. 

7, Presentation to Texas School Teachers Association Critical 
Issues Conference 

Contact was made with the Texas State Teachers Association 
(TSTA) after its "Proposal for Reform of Texas Public Education" was 
published (July 1983). In Section IV, titled "We Must Reform and 
Renovate In-service Training for Teachers and Administrators," there 
were proposals for both teachers and administrators. For teachers, 
TSTA proposed "the creation of a state-funded, locally and 
cooperatively organized program of teacher/industry exchange, 
allowing teachers on-the-scene experience in growth segments of the 
economy, which have Impact on relevant curriculum and expertise for 
use 1n our schools." 

For administrators and supervisors, TSTA saw "a real need for 
specialized administrator-oriented In-service training that would 
provide learning experiences in areas such as pupil and personnel 




management, evaluation of Instruction, pupil discipline 
alternatives, community relations, and other related areas.... much 
can be learned from management studies." 

Subsequently, the TSTA Invited the Division of Family, School, 
and Community Studies to make presentations on "Ways to Improve 
. Schools and Education" at the Critical Issues 1n Education 
Conference 1n Austin, February 10 and 11, 1984. The Project WISE 
presentation provided Insights about how school -business 
collaboration could be applied at the building and classroom levels. 

8. Contacted tentative Sites for FY8S Activity 

Project staff contacted school, business, and SEA 
representatives at sites 1n the three states of the SEDL region that 
have not been directly served by WISE. These representatives have 
expressed their willingness to participate 1n Project WISE and could 
serve as LT members. A school district 1n Mississippi Initiated 
contact with WISE and requested consideration as a prospective site. 

9. Compiled a School -Community Partnerships Bibliography 

As a result of Its extensive review of school -business /community 
collaboration literature, Project WISE has compiled a bibliography, 
39 pages as of November 9, 1984 (Attachment 7). This bibliography 
has been submitted to the ERIC system. The Project plans to produce 
a selective annotated bibliography to be produced 1n FY85. This 
bibliography will Include resources located by WISE during FYs 
83-85. 

10. Summary Evaluation 

In addition to the conference evaluation previously discussed 1n 
D.4,e, a summary evaluation was also designed and conducted. A 12 
Item questionnaire was prepared and mailed to all Liaison Team 
members (Listed 1n Attachment 5b). This evaluation was designed to 
provide Information about the extent to which Project WISE had been 
of assistance to the team members during their efforts 1n FY84. 

For six of the conferees, the FY84 conference was their first 
direct contact with Project WISE. Four of these six were new LT 
members and the two others were temporary replacements for LT 
members who could not attend the conference.* Of the 17 conferees 
responding to the questionnaire, five were among those unable to 
attend the FY84 conference. In analyzing the responses, 1t appeared 
useful to examine them 1n three groups. This grouping was based on 
two factors with regard to the LT members 1 experience with the 
Project: (1) whether they attended both the FY83 and FY84 Working 
Conferences or only one and (2) how long they had been members of 



1 Four of the early members have left their LTs because of 
changing jobs and/or locations. All four have continued 
Interest 1n the Project and serve willingly as "advisors" to It. 
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their Liaison Team or wore substitutes at the FY84 conference. The 
17 responses are thus examined In the three groups below and then 
aggregated: 1 

a. members of WISE Liaison Teams more than one year and 
attended both the FY83 and FY84 conferences (Seven 
responses); 

b. members of WISE Liaison Teams more than one year, but 
attended only the FY83 conference (five responses); 

c. new Liaison Team members, the FY84 conference was their 
first contact with Project WISE (five responses). 

#1. To the best of your knowledge, what arm the purposes 
of project WISE? 

A. Comments 

(1) To. consolidate Information on partnerships between 
businesses and schools; to develop a guide for other 
cities to Implement such partnerships. 

(2) To bring together educators and private sector people to 
collaborate to Improve schools. j 

(3) To gather and disseminate Information regarding ; 
successful school /business partnership programs. 

(4) -To collect and synthesize knowledge and practices 
concerning school -community relations. 

(5) To develop a communication process to produce a stronger 
educational system through sharing Information about 
successful school -business collaborative arrangements. 

(6) To bring. people 1n partnership together to share 
Information about their collaborations and to network 
together. 

(7) Improvement of schools and education 1n cooperation with 
comnunlty agencies and the private sector. 

B. Comments 

(1) To develop models for Increasing the effectiveness of 
business Involvement 1n public education; to stimulate 
business/school partnerships. 

(2) To enhance the knowledge and skill of educators 1n 
developing school -business relationships. 

(3) Establish a better understanding of education and Its 
needs along with Including the business sector. 

(4) To study and enhance working relationships between 
business and Industry and education 1n six states; to 
explore new methods /of cooperating. 

(5) To encourage partnerships between schools and 
businesses. To explore options cities have for getting 
cooperative arrangements started. 

C. Comments 

(1) Providing models, guidelines, and training methods for 
for school -business collaboration. 
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(2) I i* i late ipplvtp to tht projtct, but: to Inspect 
model partnerships and to disseminate that Information 
to othtrs Inttrttttd 1n It* 

(3) To provldt assist met, Information, and resources 
regarding schools and ways to Improve /education. 

(4) To dtvtlop modal s and guidelines for 'i 
communl ty-bus 1 noss-educat 1 on partntrihl ps . 

(5) To furthtr community -business-school partnerships. 

#2 Oo you think these purposes of Project MISE are being 
accompli shed? // 





Yes 


No 


I" ' 


A 


7(1) 


0 , 


7 


B 


5(2) 




5 


C 


5 


0 1; 

- ! ! 


5 
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(1) Two responses were qualified/ 

"Yes,... but not enough done yet to get the word 
i out." ;j 
1 "Yes , partially. Dissemination of ongoing 

successful programs should be Improved." 

(2) One caveat: ' j 

"Yes. Is successful /but do not stop here—more 
needs to be done." 

#3. Are you clearly Informed about your role In the Project's 
work? Please describe your role. 





Yes 


No 


N 


A 




KD 


7 


B 


5 


0 


5 


C 


2 


3(2) 


5 



(1) "to facilitate and Inform other participants of what 
we're doing. "In responses to subsequent questions, all 

(2) three of these new members Indicated that they were 
attending the conference to share (give and receive) 
knowledge with other LT members at and after the 

conference and to share Information with others in their 
agencies. Project WISE staff has talked with these 
three new LT members and clarified their roles. 
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#4-a. Haw you ustd or do you plan to use my of tho Inforaa- 
t1on provided to you by Project VISE? 





Yts 


No 


N 


A 


7 


0 


7 


B 


5 


0 


5 


C 


5 

£ 1. 


0 


5 



#4-6. If so, mm whit you trill uso. 

A. Coamonts 

(1) "Htvt boon using slnct first stsslon, 1983. Especially 
WISE modal 1s good...." 

!2) "Information from other projtct teams." 
3) "Shared with appropriate mtmbtrs of tht TEA staff." 
4) "....At my school board mattings.... I usad tht 'Dairy 
Queen* reading and school attandanct Idea. • .now 
duplicating 1t hurt." 

(5) "Typts of partnerships. ••: job fairs, carttr days, 
fltld trips ;•• .an evaluation form." 

(6) "Techniques from first workshop [conference]. • .helped mt 
g1vt workshops to state education agency people. 
Information (content) of conference was valuable." 

(7) Blank. 

B. Comments 

(1) "...extensively utilized 'Models and Guidelines' in 
developing this program area." 

(2) "Unking vocational education with business and Industry 
and chamber of commerce." 

(3) Tread everything sent out. • .Increases my 

knowl edge. •• helps me keep 1n touch with the field." 

C. Comments 

i 

(1) "•••materials provided. • .on a dally basis." 

2) "The models and guidelines. ..." 

3) "Panel discussions at conference were va1uab1e...1n 
[Austin Independent School 01 strict ]...." 

4) "Models from conference." 

5) "Ideas and suggestions from the conference." 

#5. For what purposes will you use Information provided by 
Project WISE? with whom? 
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A. Commont;s 



(1) "To work with schools mort efficiently and to get more 
collaboration going. Have formed a consortium of 
schools and 26 youth employment agencies 1n the states." 

(2) "To further develop our programs with chambers and 
businesses." 

(4) "....At my school board meetings I discuss problems that 
have been Solved at other cities. I used the 'Dairy 
Queen' reading and school attendance... duplicating 1t 
her*." 

(5) "To strengthen existing partnerships; and with teachers 
and business leaders, so they can get actively Involved 
with partnerships." 



|6| ^Education agency staff. 1 ; 



Students In [university] classes and the community in 
general." 

Bj^^omminJ^ 

(1) "To assist State [Education] Department staff In 
community -bull nets Involvement 1n education programs. 
To assist school districts.... To assist private sector 



groups 



• • • • 



(2) .share the Information with Career Guidance Council 
so we can Incorporate the materially..." 

[3) "To strengthen and consolidate our drogram...." 
"Adopt-a -School Program...." \ 
"To upgrade present operation. ..district and business. 1 



s 



#7. Has this conference useful for your purposes? If yes, 
how? If no, why not? 





Yes 


No 


N 




A 


7 


0 




r 


B 


5 


0 


-a 




C 


5 


0 


! 





A. Comments 



(1) "WISE Models and Guidelines; Information about other 
projects." 

[2 ) "...many new and Interesting Ideas.' 
,3) "It broadened my concept of school -community relations." 

[4) "...new contacts, ...new things. Gqod overall picture 
and update." 

(5) "...good foundations and relationships.. .cities and 
project directors.... good communications link between 
people who are active and want to share Ideas." 
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(6) "nut with Industries adopting schools and with the 
school people who are adopted. Learned from others than 
just administrators of projects. Materials helpful 
too." 

(7) "Information sharing...." 

B. Comments 

Not applicable. Old not attend FY84 conference. 

C. Comments 

(1) "...providing models, guidelines, and training 
methods... 1n my case as a new adopt-a-school 
coordinator. ...practical Information... put to use right 
away and I find myself referring to the packet I brought 
back all the time. I refer constantly to 
mater7aTs....have also phoned several presenters for 
additional Information." 

(2) "It provided Information as well as human resources for 
networking." 

(3) "Information on Dallas program was especially helpful. 
Panel d1scuss1onst..were valuable.. .. Learned a lot 
from people doing what we want to do." 

(4) "Good Information exchange. Valuable getting other 
communities 1 Input." 

(5) "Got a lot of new Ideas; how we can get better 
Involvement and participation." 

18. Arm you benefiting from being Involved with Project NISE? 
Explain your answer. 





Yes 


No 


N 


A 


7 


0 


7 


B 


5 


0 


5 


C 


5 


0 


5 



A. Comments 

(1) "WISE makes my Job a lot easier; with research they've 
done..., keeps me from having to reinvent the wheel, 
...focus more on where we should be going." 

(2) "Securing Information otherwise unobtainable." 

(4) "WISE reinforces all the types of things we are 
about.... Makes a difference.... And when you can pull 
businesses and schools together, the quality of life 
Improves." 

(5) See #2.5; #4.4; A #7.4. 

(6) See #2.6; #4.6; and #7.6. 
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(7) Project WISE has aided ma tremendously 1n the areas 
of program development and [university] classroom 
enhancement. N 



B« Comments 




1) because Oklahoma needs greater Involvement 1n 

school -business collaboration, and 1f 1t had not been 
for WISE, I wouldn't know what I know now...." i 
"As a forum for Information exchange. " 
"The Office of Government and Community Affairs 1s 
State Department of Education program. As program 
director, I have utilized the resources from SEDL, , 
specifically Project WISE, 1n the development of the 
program. ...extensively utilized 'Models and 
Guidelines... \" 



a new 



"...valuable resource." 

"•• .communicating with others who have similar Interests 



and objectives." 
C. Comments 



■ 



(1) "See. • .above." "....as a new adopt-a-school 
coordinator.... I received much practical 
Information...." 

(2) "See above." "It provides Information as well as human 
resources...." 

(3) "See above." "Information on Dallas program.... Panel 
discussions...." 

(4) "For amount of Involvement ,...." 

(5) "Materials. ••methodology mode1«..very helpful 1n trying 
to develop local "program." 

#9. Is either your school district, organization, agency or 
institution benefitting from Project WISE efforts? Please 
explain your answer. 



A. Cgmjonts 





Yes 


No 


N 


A 


7 


0 


7 


B 


5 


0 


5 


C 


5 


0 


5 



(1) "Helps* both [school and chamber of commerce]; ...work 
together 1n a viable partnership. I work for both....' 

(2) "Broadening our knowledge base." 

(3) "The benefits art ...long range. . .there will be greater 
school -community Involvement 1n the future. " 
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(4) (LEA representative) "Enables community to know about 
schools, to buy Into them and get Involved. The 
communities realize that schools are the community. 
Strengthens the commitment to quaTTty of life and 
education." 

(5) (Businessman) "I have received Information about youth 
programs across the U.S. and Implemented them here, then 
taken advantage of them 1n my own several 
businesses...." 

(6) (SEA representative) "Because of my role— I'm fulfilling 
1t because of WISE assistance." 

(7) (HEA representative) "Our Involvement with Project WISE 
has helped us to better identify and solidify our goals 
and objectives. He have learned about new resources and 
have made many valuable contacts." 

B. Comments 

(1) "Same as 8.1 above." 

(2) "To a degree because as manager of a partnership 
program, I can be aware of possible pitfalls and bring 
fresh Ideas to the program." 

(3) "Yes. But not at current time; have changed 
organizations." 

4) "Please refer to above responses." 

5) "Indirectly, through the knowledge I have gained from 
WISE." 

C. Comments 

-(tftCEA new program coordinator) "..*a very meaningful 
pre-employment training program." 

(2) (New LEA representative) "We are Implementing a 
business/school partnership 1n our community and WISE 
has been helpful and Insightful." 

(3) (New C of C progra* onrdlnator) "...now we're just 
getting 1n motion " 

#10. What recommendation^ ) .'or Improvement, If any, would you 
make to SEDL's NTS* '-^ect for the future? 

A. Comments 

(1) "More of same. Dallas conference was excellent," 

(2) "More Information dlssm nation. Quarterly Reports for 
all projects." 

(3) "None." 

(4) M (a) PR needs to be extended to more cities; (b) 
Projects need to be highlighted... Into other cities and 
share; (c) videotape conferences and programs to help 
accomplish (a) and (b); (d) This program showed that 1f 
conferences are held 1n cities where good programs are, 
we can get Indepth Information; (e) consortium of talent 
needs to be developed so SEDL doesn't have to do 




• 



everything. Need SEDL representatives 1n other cities 
to keep comnunl cation clear and quick. 11 
(7) "None." 



B. Conments » 

(1) "Getting people together has been so well-planned and 
sequential, 1t*s hard to say what to Improve. \ (a) 
Possibly, going on site to a project, (b) Maybe a 
slide-tape with Interviews of people doing | 
school -business collaboration; 'see 1t 1n actldn.'" 

(2) "Develop a directory of communities (in addition to 
current SEDL sites) involved 1n business/school 
partnerships with names of contact people, their 
addresses and phone numbers." 

(3) "None." 

(4 "At this time, none." 

"None. It seems just fine." 

C. Comments - 

(1) "We just need more of the same— keep ourselves Jazzed 
upl" ■ 

(Z) ""Ifene." 

(3) "Although realize theory 1s Important, seems the model 
1s theoretical and needs more about what 'really* 
works... , i.e., these are kinds of concerns you'll face 
- turf, etc." 

(4) "Experience in Oklahoma City— with businesses taking 
more active role— could be beneficial to us and to 
WISE." 

(5) "Should have more district representatives from other 
than administration— to all phases of employment." 

#11. In whet wey(s) might Project WISE be of assistance to you 
In the future? 

A. Comments 

(1) "Keep us Informed of other collaborative efforts across 
the U.S. Need Information on grants for spreading our 
Ideas across the state. " 

(2) "Above" (More Information dissemination. Quarterly 
reports from all projects.") 

(3) Blank. 

(4) "Continue to do what It's doing" ("Do Ideas 1n #10 [more 
PR, get Information to others"].) "I want to meet 
others who feel as confident as we do here." 

(5) "Continue to develop and extend our networ, and help me 
keep up access to the network Information." 

(6) "By continuing to make resources available. Videotape 
the sessions! Could use them here 1n New Mexico." 

(7) "I think that the packaging and dissemination of 
materials by Project WISE would be of great assistance 
to our program." 
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Cm Comments 



(1) "To provide a 11st of possible funding sources for the 
Career Guidance Institute." 

(2) "Continuing to provide a vehicle for Information about 
models In other cities...." 

(3) "Always valuable to get together and swap Ideas. 
Conferences or newsletter might be possibilities." 

(4) "...more Information on business-education 
partnerships." 

(5) "Through [human] resources— making them available or 
referring them to us." 

#12* Pleane comment below on any of these questions In greater 
detail. 

A. Comment s 

(1) "I've been very fortunate to be part of WISE; I like and 
respect the profeslonallsm of all the people Involved." 

(2) Blank. 

(3) Blank. 

(4) "We could hear more from other states outside region 
too, many demonstration projects 1n IKS. Have., probably 
gleaned as much as we can from our three states. # Need 
to expand Information base." 

(5) "I give total support to the project and Its leadership 
1n A1 King. He has been the strong point 1n the project 
and SEDL 1s fortunate to have Mm leading It." 

(6) "The money 1s wel 1 spent with WISE 1n getting people who 
have been brought together. Flexibility 1n getting 
people together has been good. Good return for the 
Investment made. It's so important to share what we 
know and this 1s what WISE has helped happen. Well 
done." 

(7) Blank. 

B. Comment s 

(1) "I hope the Project will be continued. It's a crucial 
area that needs to be explored for more development. 

All Industries could make a contribution and all are not 
yet. We may need to push for 100%." 

(2) Blank. 

(3) Blank. 

(4) Blank. 

(5) Blank. 

C. Comments 
1) Blank. 

2} "Attending the WISE conference was probably the best 
thing that could have happened to me as a new employee 
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1n tht Adopt-a-School program and I Would like to be 
Informed of any future conferences and I will certainly 
plan to attend." 

(3) Blank. | 

(4) N I appreciate; the exchange of Information. Am 
especially interested 1n the New Orleans experience." 

(5) "Overall thr conference was good, got people from 
various geographic areas to share, was highly 
Impressed. N J 

t 

/ 
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E. MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Project WISE Liaison Team members took advantage of several 
opportunities to draw conclusions from their S-BP experiences and to 
recommend future activities for Project WISE. There appear to be no 
substantial differences between conference groups A, 8, I C (as 
discussed previously In the Summary Evaluation) with regard to types 
of conclusions or recommendations* 

1. Conclusions 

i 

Conclusions were drawn during oral discussion of the question 
"What have we accompli shed?" (previously discussed 1n Section 
D.4,d). These conclusions may be summarized as follows. 

(a) School -business partnerships can Improve schools all over 
the region and the country. 

(b) It Is Important for school -business partnerships to 

- develop and maintain momentum 

- generate good public relations, through the media and 
other appropriate means' y 

- be part of a network for sharing Information 

- provide orientation and training to everyone Involved 1n 
the partnership 

2. Recommendations \ \ 

Liaison Teams have made Important recommendations to facilitate 
school -business partnerships at their sites and others' during 
1985. These recommendations were provided at the October Working 
Conference durlna oral discussion of (1) "What should Project WISE 
do next?" and (2) qualitative evaluation of the conference as well 
as (3) 1n the summary evaluation 1n questions 10, 11, and 12 
(previously discussed 1n Section D.4). These recommendations have 
two Intertwining themes: (a) dissemination of Information and/or 
networking and (b) continuation and/or expansion of Project WISE 
efforts. The recommendations 1n their unedited. form are as follows: 

- "(a) PR needs to be extended to more cities; (b) Projects need 
to be highlighted.. .Into other cities and shared [with them]; 
(c) videotape conferences and programs to help accomplish (a) 
and (b). N 

- "Getting people together has been so well planned and 
sequential, It's hard to say what to toiprove.... Maybe a 
slide-tape with Interviews of people... 1n action." 

- "By continuing to make resources available. Videotape the 
sessions 1 Could use them here 1n New Mexico." 

- "Keep us Informed of other collaborative efforts across the 
U.S." 

- "Always valuable to get together and swap Ideas. Conferences 
or newsletter might be possibilities." 

- "Continue to do what [Project WISE 1s] doing." 

- "Continue to develop and extend our network and help me keep 
up access to the network Information." 
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- "Continuing to provide « vehicle for Information about models 
1n other cities*..." 

- "...more information on business-education partnerships." 

- "We could hear more from other states outside the region, 
too." 

• "I appreciate the exchange of Information. Am especially 
Interested 1n the New Orleans experience [which Project WISE 
proposes to study 1n FY85]." 

- "...1 would like to be Informed of any future conferences and 
I will certainly plan to attend." 

- "I hope the Project will be continued. It|s a crucial area 
that needs to be explored for more development." 

The Liaison Teams* recommendations pertafn to Tiuianresources as 
well as other resources. This 1s Indicated 1n the following 
unedited recommendations by the LT members: 

- A "consortium of talent needs to be developed so SEDL doesn't 
have to do everything. Need representatives 1n other cities 
to keep communication clear and quick." 

- "Develop a directory of communities (1n addition to current 
SEDL sites) Involved 1n business/school partnerships with 
names of contact people, their addresses and phone numbers." 

- "I want to meet others who feel as confident [about their 
projects] as we do here." 

- "Through human resources --making them available or referring 

• them to us." 

- "Need Information on grants for spreading our Ideas across the 
state." 

In future activities, Project WISF staff will seriously consider 
the conclusions and recommendations ov Its Liaison Teams. 
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F. RECAPITULATION OF DELIVERABLES AND ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 

1. Thrtt quarttrly rtports and one annual report. 

2. Thu prototype model s and guidelines revised after testing, 
review, and revision. 

3. I A description of the FY84 conference. 

4. J A synthesis of conference outcomes. 

? d+scrlptlon of plans for Incorporating conference 

recommendations into the model and guidelines. 

6. A 11st of conference participants. 

7. Simwartes of Project WISE Presentation and State Roundtable 
Discussions 1n the 1984 Conference to Honor U.S. Secretary of 
Education Terrell Bell's Outstanding Secondary Schools. 

8. School -Community Partnership Bibliography. 
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. I I. INTRODUCTION 

The spark which Initiates a school -community partnership can come from 
any sector of education or the community. The motivation, goals, struc- 
ture, resources; and participants can vary greatly from one successful 
partnership to another. There Is one theme common to these collaborative 
efforts, and that 1s to help Improve the quality of the community's 
schools. There 1s, however, no one best way to. organize and Implement 
partnerships. These Models and Guidelines do not propose any one best way 
or several ways to organize ami Implement education-community 
partnerships. 

Studies of school -community group collaborative efforts Indicate that a 
great variety of local conditions make 1t necessary and desirable to tailor 
a partnership, not only for each school district, but for each school. 
And, fortunately, 1t 1s no longer necessary to make the same mistakes that 
others have made. We can now learn from the experiences of previous 
partnerships. We have also learned that 1t 1s not efficient just to get 
many good people from schools and the community together to work hard to. 
try to improve education 1n their community's school. Research-based 
models and guidelines can help local collaborating groups work more 
efficiently and more effectively. 

The purpose of Project WISE has been to produce models and guidelines 
that will be helpful 1n planning and Implementing local collaborative 
efforts to help meet school needs. Project WISE has produced these models 
and guidelines from a base of Information gathered by reviewing the 
literature, Interviewing participants 1n school -community partnerships, and 
establishing and working with Liaison Teams that are Implementing 
partnerships at three sites. These sites are Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Austin, Texas, and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Each Project WISE team has 
seven members, representatives of the school district, a collaborating 
local business or chamber of commerce, the state education agency, a nearby 
college or university, and Project WISE of the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory. These Liaison Team members, working at their own 
site and meeting twice 1n working conferences at SEOL, have contributed 

\ 
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greatly to the development of the Project WISE Models and Guidelines. 
These models and guidelines are three Inter-related products: (1) the 
Context Model for Education-Community Partnerships, on pages 27-31, 
designed to assist In developing an environment conducive to effective 
collaboration; (2) the Strategic Model, on pages 32-36, a tool to 
facilitate planning and/Implementation; and (3) a set of Guidelines, on 
pages 11-26, that are suggestions for dealing with Issues that are likely 
to be encountered In collaborative efforts and for avoiding or solving 
problems that might arise. The models and guidelines may be considered as 
"tips" from people Mho have been Involved In Implementing education- 
community partnerships.- 

Nothing here Is meant to be construed as an effort to Inhibit attempts 
to try something new In school -community collaborative efforts. On the 
contrary, one Important point to be made Is that partnerships ire flexible 
and receptive to Innovation. This Innovation may be shown In objectives, 
structure, process, membership, or other aspects. The discussions of 
whether or not local projects should "reinvent the wheel" may be rooted In 
different definitions of "wheel." Probably the wheel need not be re- 
Invented, but it seems clear that people who want to Implement a successful 
partnership can take an existing wheel and fit It with a "tire" suitable to 
local terrain. These models and guidelines should help develop successful 
collaborative projects at the local level. Further, the exemplary programs 
discussed later In this booklet are meant .to demonstrate variety and stimu- 
late creativity rather than to Indicate homogeneity an* urge Imitation. 

Public schools In the United States are being asked to make major 
reforms In order to Improve the quality of education. But the costs of 
many of these reforms are too expensive for the funds currently available 
to schools. In an era of declining enrollments, diminishing public confi- 
dence and fewer federal funds, schools are experiencing Increasing costs. 
Many communities have refused to raise additional tax or bond money for 
school Improvement. In effect, schools are being asked to do more with 
less. 

Many school districts are nevertheless tapping community resources to 
upgrade the quality of the education they provide. These districts have 



formed partnerships with local business, Industry, labor, higher education, 
and other organizations and agencies 1n order to use local resources more 
effectively. The private sector, too, has become more Interested 1n 
assisting schools. 

Collaboration between schools and the private sector 1s not new, but 
but only recently has there been significant focus on school -private sector 
partnerships to Improve the general quality of education. Most business 
contributions to schools have Instead been somewhat piecemeal, 1n the 
nature of executives doing voluntary consulting work, funding other consul- 
tants and short-term programs for students, and most often, providing 
funds, advice, and course-related job experience for career and/or voca- 
tional education courses. The bulk of the literature on school -business 
relationships reveals sources on career and/or vocational education and the 
transition of youth from school to work place more than any other, topic. 

Two trends 1n the U.S. economy have caused an Increasing number of 
private sector leaders to broaden this perspective, to re-emphas1ze the 
Importance of public education 1n the economic welfare of the nation. 
These are: (1) the change of the U. S. from an Industrial state to one of 
Information and technology, and (2) the development of a global economy 1n 
which the U. S. competes with other countries with strong economies. These 
trends Indicate that human resources are more Important than raw materials 
and capital 1n national productivity. Yet, perhaps because of Its abun- 

i 

dance, the U. S. labor force has not been tapped efficiently (Carnevale, 
19e2). The growing concern 1s that America 1s not developing Its human 
resources as effectively as 1t might. 

Much of the recent literature 1n education-private sector relations 
cite education and human resource development as a rationale for school- 
business collaboration at the national, local, and school levels. A Nation 
at Risk.... a report by the National Commission on Excellence 1n Education 
(1983) has a nationwide set of concerns and anticipated outcomes. Action 
for Excellence (June 1983), a report by the Education Commission of trje 
States (ESC) Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, also has a 
rationale which 1s national 1n scope: 
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There are few national efforts that can legitimately be 
called crucial to our national survival. Improving edu- 
cation In America (Improving It sufficiently and Improv- 
ing It now) Is such an effort. Our purpose Is to reach 
as many citizens as possible and to persuade them to 
act. The facts on education and achievement In America 
have recently been gathered and presented by many dif- 
ferent groups. What 1s needed now Is to act on those 
facts. 

The ECS agendum specifically calls for new relationships between 

schools and other groups, but the Task Forcr"; emphasis Is clearly upon 

education and private sector partnerships. The foreword to Actio i for 

Excellence summarizes this emphasis: 

This report calls for now ill lances among educators, 
school systems and many other groups In America to create 
a nam ethic of excel lance In public education. We 

believe especially that businesses, In their role as 
employers, should be much more deeply Involved In the 
process of setting goals for education 1n America and In 
helping our schools to reach thbse goals. And we believe 
that legislators, labor "leaders, parents, and Institu- 
tions of higher learning, among others, should be far 
more Involved with the public schools than they »re at 
present. 

The literature of local school -business collaboration (S-BC) programs, 
such as The Community Investing In Tomorrow, about the 01 strict of Columbia 
Adopt-a-School Program (Prometheans, Inc., n.d.), stresses the development 
of local resources for the benefit of the entire community . And a study of 
school -business partnerships In 55 communities across the nation stressed 
"enlightened self Interest" of local business leaders and educators. Here 
the corporate leaders are "convinced of the need to maximize return on 
dollars Invested In public education," and educators, "Hard hit by reduc- 
tions In federal support, and demographic changes In the taxpaylng and 
student" populations "*eed to help to better mana^ shrinking resources and 
to organize new coalitions for public education" (Schlllt & Lacey, 1982, 
p. 1). 

This Is not to say that private sector corporations or foundations are 
stepping In to fill the funding breach created with recent federal budget 
cuts 1n educational programs. Clearly, private sector philanthropy will 
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not compensate for these billions of dollars (Council on Foundations, 
1982). Rather than funds and/or other material resources, the most Impor- 
tant contribution from the private sector, as well as other community 
organizations, may be In their own human resources. An Increasing number 
of corporate and other community agencies are providing their staffs 1 time, 
energy, and expertise to develop the human resources of the schools' staffs 
as well as of the students. These school •community. efforts are being 
carried out In a great variety of collaborative partnerships. 

The term "collaborative 11 Is used here to describe a process Involving 
schools and other organizations sharing responsibility and authority In 
joint efforts to reach a common goal of Improving the quality of education 
In such a way as to benefit the partners and the community at large. 

The purpose of this booklet Is to encourage education-community part- 
nerships by providing a rationale for, an Indication of the benefits from, 
relative costs of, and examples, models and nuts-and-bolts guidelines for 
collaborative efforts. Although encouragement can come from national 
sources (as the funding for Project WISE) and/or regional and state 
sources, the locus of the projects that this booklet encourages Is at the 
local level. Although 1n a larger sense the concern for the quality of 
education Is national In scope. It appears that— as most Americans Indi- 
cated In the 1984 Gallup Poll of Public Opinion about Public School Educa- 
tion In America— this national problem can best be solved at the local 
level. 

Every community Is unique, and Indeed, no two schools within a school 
district are alike. The models and guidelines offered here are Intended to 
be specific enough to be of help, but general enough to be adaptable. In 
any school or community. Considerable flexibility Is built In because 
research suggests that collaborative efforts work best when educational 
needs and private sector resource contributions are broadly conceived and 
flexibility utilized (Chmura, 1982). The rationale Is that while local 
leaders need not "re-Invent the wheel," they do need to develop a tire 
which suits their terrain. 
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II. COST AND BENEFITS 



Education pays off; 1t 1s the cost of neglect that 1s expensive. One 
study has estimated that "Illiteracy costs our society over $12 billion per 
year— 1n lost production, 1n welfare, 1n prison costs, and 1n our social 
services" (American Association of School Administrators [AASA], 1984). 
In reports gathered by Project WISE from Its own three projects and from 
others across the U.S., 1t seems clear that there are school -private sector 
collaborative efforts that are cost-effective. The costs of school- 
community partnerships are relatively small when compared with their 
benefits. 

Depending on the nature of the project and other resources volunteered, 
the amount of funding varies from project to project. And when considering 
how much funding might be necessary for a project, 1t may be well to keep 
in mind the suggestion of a principal 1n a Virginia high school which has 
had successful experience 1n education-private sector Initiatives, that 
there 1s a danger that 1f school -community partnerships are viewed exclu- 
sively 1n monetary terms, the projects might be rebuffed for economic 
reasons. Then the truly valuable benefits would never be realized 
(Elliott, April 1983). (Other suggestions about funding are Included 1n 
Guidelines, pages 14-15). 

Although some benefits may take a year or more to be realized, 1n a 
well planned and Implemented partnership, the morale and mutual understand- 
ing of the school and private sector people begin Increasing almost Immedi- 
ately. Some of the immediate benefits have been shown 1n a report of a 
collaborative project Involving schools and the Rexnord Corporation. 
Some of the results, reported soon after the program began 1n 1976, In- 
cluded the following: 

- Supervisors and teachers became supportive of each other's work. 

- Teachers gained new resources for their classrooms and dis- 
covered the human aspects of business, as business people better 
understood the problems of education. 

- The company developed links with an Important element of the 
community and Improved their public relations. 
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- Company employees gained new respect for teachers and students 
and also discovered the Interdependency of business and educa- 
tion (Rexnord, 1983). 

Other benefits— for students and schools, the community, business, labor 
and the nation— are shown below. 

Students end School Benefits 
Collaborative community efforts can bring Important resources to 
schools— additional expertise, material, equipment, and human resources— 
that otherwise would not be brought to bear on the needs of students and 
schools. If effectively conceived, planned, and Implemented, education- 
community partnerships can be expected to provide the following benefits to 
students and schools: 

- Students' literacy and competence may be Increased. 

- Students will understand how basic skills are used 1n business. 

- Students end teachers are challenged by new Ideas. 

- Students learn about careers 1n business and other community 
organizations. 

- Students have a better understanding and appreciation of rela- 
tionships between school and total lifestyle patterns. 

- Students have Improved attitudes toward work as a valuable part 
of society. 

- Students have an Increased motivation to learn subject matter 
taught 1n schools. 

- Students have a better understanding of the Interdependence of 
occupations. 

- Students have a more diversified set of opportunities for career 
exploration. 

- Students and teachers are better Informed consumers. 

- Teacher morale Improves. 

- Business management techniques may make school operations more 
ef* <ent. 

- Educators become aware of the business point of view on many 
Issues. 
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- Student and school problems and needs are better understood by 
the community. 

Coeaunlty Benefits 

People Mho do not have basic academic skills cannot participate fully 
1n society. One study estimates that citizens w1t*-aut adequate basic 
skills earn $4,000 less per year than their counterparts who have those 
skills. Functional Illiteracy may be responsible for as much as $6.7 
billion 1n social programs and $6 billion 1n lost production each year 
(AASA, 1984). 

Local Chambers of Commerce have found that a strong* publ 1c school 
system 1s one of the greatest assets 1n recruiting new businesses to settle 
1n their conmunltles. The educational system 1s one of the key factors in 
any company's decision, to relocate (AASA, 1984). A community perceived as 
having Inadequate schools 1s less attractive to businesses and may suffer 
from a diminishing tax base. 

Other benefits of school -private sector partnerships to the community 

Include: 

- The community has better Informed and educated citizens. 

- Support for the school system Increases. 

- Schools are better able to respond to community needs. 

- Cooperation among community leaders 1s developed. 

- Community stability 1s strengthened. 

- The community's tax base 1s Increased. 

- The community's quality of life 1s enhanced. 

Business Benefits 
The partnership that a business establishes with the schools 1s an 
Investment that can provide the private sector with great returns. Some- 
times some business firms consider their work with schools as one means of 
discharging a community, public service responsibility (NSPRA, 1980, p. 
9). Other benefits to the company and Its employees Include these: 

- Equal employment opportunities Increase. 
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- Educators and students make more Informed public policy deci- 
sions affecting business. 

- On-the-job training needs decline. 

- Employee morale Improves as they and their company become In- 
volved 1n meeting school needs. 

- Employees' current vol is w efforts become better organized and 
more visible. 

- Corporations have more In? 1 wee on how their taxes are used to 
support better schools. 

- Business projects, services, • id policies are better understood. 

i 

- the company's Image 1s enhanced. 

- Business gets the better educated and qualified workforce needed 
1n an 1nformat1 on/technological economy. 

Labor Union Benefits 

Organized labor 1s concerned about community welfare as well as that of 
Its own members. Labor unions are concerned about the Image of labor that 
young people get through the mass media and their schooling. According to 
one report on work, fewer than one character 1n 10 on television 1s a 
blue-collar worker, and these few are usually portrayed with undesirable 
social traits (NSPRA, 1980). The literature Indicates that collaborative 
relationships among labor, education agencies, and the corporate world 
enhances the public Image of unions, and promotes a better match with 
regard to preparation for present and future jobs (National Association of 
Manufacturers, 1982). Other benefits of school -community partnerships 
Include the following: 

- Labor's links with community colleges and higher education adult 
education programs are enhanced. 

- The quality and quantity of apprenticeship programs are In- 
creased. 

- Technical and scientific literacy of the workforce 1s enhanced. 

- Unemployment 1s decreased as more jobs are opened for union mem- 
bers and potential members. 
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- The community, especially young people, better understand the 
role of unions In collective bargaining, facilitating access to 
jobs, and providing healthier working conditions. 

National Benefits 

The benefits of education-private sector collaboration accrue to the 
nation as well as to students, schools, community, businesses, and tabor 
unions. Clearly, as the elements of society benefit, the nation as a whole 
benefits as well. But there are more specific ways In which the nation's 
Interests are served. As students become better Informed about Interrela- 
tionships among the pieces of society, they grow Into better Informed a^fult 
citizens more capable of making decisions about Issues for which they will 
have Increasing responsibility. Well Informed, educated citizens foster 
the production of reliable goods and services which contribute to local, 
state, community, and national economies. The Brookings Institution, for 
example, credits education as being the primary factor In the economic 
growth of the United States in the last 50 years ( Education Dally. August 
27, 1984). Further: 

- A healthier national economy contributes significantly to the 
success of the United States In the Increasingly Interrelated 
International economy. 

- The national defense 1s enhanced, as the U. S. population 
becomes not only more literate, but more literate In science, 
mathematics, and technology, which helps prepare a defense force 
that can develop and operate Increasingly complex weapons 
systems. 

The most Important benefits to the nation, however, are probably Incalcu- 
lable ones. In the expanded abilities and horizons of Individuals \rfio can 
achieve a sense of self worth and an ability to Interract positively with 
each other. 
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III. ISSUES AND GUIDELINES 



There are Important Issues to address 1n education-private sector 
collaboration. Inherent 1n these Issues are problems to be resolved or 
avoided. An Important part of the Project WISE Working Conference was to 
develop guidelines for effective school -business collaboration. The first 
step was to Identify Issues and related problems. The second step was to 
prioritize these Issues, the third step was to develop guidelines for 
resolving them, and the fourth step was to organize the Issues and guide- 
lines developmental 1y by four phases: (1) Getting started, (2) Implementa- 
tion, (3) Sustaining Interest and momentum, and (4) Evaluation. 

Phase One: Getting Started 

1. How to get partners In the community to "buy Into" the collaborative 
project. 

^ 

(a) Identify a common goal. 

A shared or overlapping goal 1s the Impelling force for all collab- 
orating parties. Otherwise why should they collaborate? The goal 
should be based on educational needs of the school and provide benefits 
to the larger community. The general needs should be Identified with 
Input from all sectors of the community. Here, as at all times, the 
partnership should have sufficient Information before any decision 1s 
made. 

(b) Publicize each phase and development of the project, beginning with the 
Intent to establish a partnership. Inform imss media, service clubs, 
chamber of commerce, and other appropriate organizations. 

(c) Obtain the commitment of the school board, superintendent end princi- 
pals, and chief executive officers of major corporations, and other 
Influenclal people In the community. 

Others 1n the community are then more likely to be committed to and 
Involved 1n the partnership. 
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(d) Involvt parents, school staff and studtnts, and community groups by 

organizing liaison or school Improvement teams, collaborative councils, 
or other group, representative of various parts of the community. 

(e) Encourage school and community partners to designate representatives 
from their organizations to take responsibility fbr coordinating 

» 

project efforts and relationships. These representatives will be the 
linkers or liaisons within and among the collaborating groups. 

(f) Set realistic tlmmllnes. j 

Do not lead participants and the comaunlty to expect that the 
project's goal can be achieved "overnight." It will probably take 
several months just to establish the necessary linkages. It 1s also 
Important to recognize and reconcile any differences 1n the partners' 
views about slow and rapid (evolutionary vs. revolutionary) changes. 

(g) Recognize and deal with concerns and hidden agenda. 

There are likely to be misunderstanding, mistrust, and disputes 
about "turf" among the groups and organizations being asked to join the 
partnership. Progress can be stalled at the outset or any point there- 
after unless these agenda, concerns, and differing opinions are fully 
discussed and resolved. There should be workshops to build trust and 
develop positive communication early 1n the process. 

(h) Define the relationship of the partnership with rejgard to other educa- 
tion and community projects. 

This should be done 1n a manner that will help allay concerns, 
enhance trust;\and promote cooperation. 
(1) Plan and carry out some necessary action as soon as possible. 

Communication Is necessary 1n the earliest phase, but recognize the 
danger of too much time being spent on talking before taking positive 
action that the community can perceive as positive. 

2. How to match needs of the school with available resources. 

(a) Assess the needs of all schools that will be Involved. 

Needs that were assessed and considered as part of goal setting (1n 
the previous Issue) probably will need to be refined. It will probably 
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be useful to assess each school's needs Individually, 1n order to match 
a community resource to meet the school needs. 

(b) Conduct a survey of the resources of all corporations, city agencies, 
service organizations, and others Mho may be Involved 1n the partner- „, 
ship. 

These resources should Include knowledge, skills, and abilities as 
well as tangible resources. 

(c) Develop exchange mechanism for applying volunteer resources to the 
needs of the schools. 

Establish an exchange agency or agencies with the responsibility of 
matching resources to the school needs and of facilitating the applica- 
tion of the resources. An existing agency could be assigned this 
responsibility. As examples, this could be a chamber of commerce 
office for educational affairs, a school office for community affairs 
or volunteer service, or a community service agency. It could be a 
collaborative combination of any two or more offices. Or 1t could be a 
new agency established to facilitate the exchange. 

The exchange agency would use Information from all partners to 
effect matches of resources and needs. The needs assessment and the 
resources survey should provide information Important In this process. 
Formative evaluation (see pp. 24-25) and monitoring, a: veil as formal 
and Informal feedback among partners, would be other sources of Infor- 
mation. 

The exchange agency would serve as a bridge or nexus between the 
donating partners and the receiving partners. There will probably be 
several contact points within the receiving partners because 1t 1s not 
likely that all volunteer resources will be applied 1n the same way to 
the educational needs of the schools. For example, volunteer expertise 
to help sixth grade teachers develop skills 1n computer assisted 
learning probably would not be processed the same way as donated 
computer paper to the school district's administrative offices. The 
skills development might go from a computer company or dealer through 
the facilitating agency to the district's staff development office to 
the teachers and principals. The computer paper, on the other hand, 
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might go through the school's business office. The role of the 
exchange agency should be clear to all partners, 
(d) The process of exchanging end applying resources should be monitored 
for effectiveness and efficiency. Formative evaluation should be on- 
going and the results reported frequently to partnership monitors. 
This provides Information that should be helpful 1n adapting the 
process to be more effective. 

|JL Hon to establish mutual respect end trust among partners! ' 

(a) The partnership must be truly collaborative. I.e., equal In authority 
and responsibility. 

(b) Appoint a director /feci 1 1 tator/leader who has human relations aware- 
ness. 

(c) Emphasize the common goals and other commonalities of the partners as a 
bdsts from which to resolve misunderstandings and differences of 
opinion. 

(d) P.-ovlde meetings and Informal opportunities for partners to get to know 
each other. 

(e) Hold workshops for appropriate partnerships representatives to develop 
or enhance positive communications, negotiating and other human rela- 
tionships awareness skills. 

(f) Develop and nurture open and continual communication between all part- 
ners. 

| 4. How to obtain funding and other resources. | 

(a) Obtain the necessary fundings, without -strings- attached. 

A full-time staff, at least an administrator, 1s necessary to co- 
ordinate the early organization and tb facilitate future efforts of the 
project. Despite voluntary services, some funding 1s likely to be 
necessary for staff and support services. Make sure that the funding 
agent has goals compatible rtth that of the project and will not try to 
Influence Its direction. 
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Major sources of funding are: (1) corporate donations, (2) founda- 
tion grants, (3) normal outfit process of educational agencies, (4) 
fund-raising by the project Itself or ad hoc or other community groups, 
(b) "Other resources" may be an almost infinite variety of volunteered 
human resources, services, equipment, end materials. 

One of the nays that effective communication between school staff 
and other partners pays off 1s 1n the Identification of resources that 
otherwise would not have been discovered. These might Include for 
example: printing services, billboards for community relations, tech- 
nical assistance 1n finance, time-management and decision-making work- 
shops for principals. 1 

Human resources are likely to be the most valuable to the schools. 
These resources Include not only time but also knowledge, and skills. 
Qualified volunteers can render such services as: (1) consulting and 
technical assistance, (2) research, (3) community relations, perhaps 
with a speakers' bureau to help the community understand school prob- 
lems and needs, and|(4) human resource development (HRD) within the 
schools. One way of applying volunteer expertise for example, would be 
teaching computer ^literacy classes for students. Another way would be 
to provide technical assistance to teachers to teach these classes. 
But a HRO approach might be to teach school staff what they need to do 
1n order to train other school staff in how to teach not only conputer 
literacy, but how to develop computer assisted Instruction and computer 
assisted management, as well. 

| S. How the partnership will be structured. j 

Many Informal school -private sector arrangements already exist 1n many 
communities. For example, a local bank vice president for community 
affairs may be asked to make a presentation or talk about community rela- 
tions for a school's staff or parent-educator organization. Such Informal 
arrangements work well for short-term, limited objectives. But a major 
goal, such as Increasing a school district's high school graduates' 
achievement scores, or decreasing student drop-out rate, requires larger 
scale planning, operations, and structure. 
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The organizational structures are Included with the section Examples 
(see Attachment 2A). Also, some Implications for structure are Included 1n ■ 
the following discussion of Leadership (pp. 17-18). 1 

(a) Consider the nature of the participating groups and the political, 
economical , social, and religious forces and cross currents In the 
community In deciding on a structure for the partnership. 

In some communities, the power may be spread among several commun- 
ity organizations and not strong 1n others. In other communities, the 
commitment and power of a single person or organization may be suffi- 
cient to move others whose participation 1s necessary to have a suc- 
cessful project. For example, organized labor 1s strong 1n some com- 
munities and not strong 1n others. \ 

(b) Examine previous and/or existing school and community service proj- 
ects. 

This should provide Insight concerning what structures tend to work 
best 1n the community. An existing vocational or career education 
council, or a desegregation project may be at a stage and of such a 
nature that 1t could be modified to serve as the vehicle for the part- 
nership. 

In many communities there are a variety of adopt-a-school arrange- 
ments. Within these arrangements, some partnerships may be short term 
and low level adoptions of a sixth grade class, for example. In 
another arrangement, a group of businessmen may "adopt" the school 
district's board of trustees. Indeed, the same community may have both 
arrangements and several other levels 1n between, as does New Orleans. 

(c) Structures should promote positive Interaction among the partners. 
Substructures should encourage: (1) leadership at all levels, espe- 
cially 1n each group's liaison person, (2) commitment and creativity 
within each group, and (3) open, positive communication among groups. 

(d) Provide for autonomy for school -building level partnerships. 

Schools within the district have Individual needs and unique condi- 
tions that can probably be best addressed by teams Including princi- 
pals, teachers and their counterparts 1n the community organizations. 
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(e) The structure should provide for, and/or be compatible with, a variety 
of exchange Mechanises for applying resources to the needs of the 
school. 

"Exchange mechanisms" are discussed earlier 1n this section of the 
Guidelines, pp. 13-14, and below with the Context Hodel, on p. 29. 

Other structural options are Included In the Examples section (see 
Attachment 2A). 

A task force substructure 1s discussed 1n the Leadership section, 
Immediately following. \ J 

I 6. Who will provide leadership for the project. 7 ~ 

' f 

A partnership may be blessed with funds, facilities, endorsements, and 

commitments, but If It does not have leadership, the/project 1s not likely 

to succeed. / 

(a) Define leadership needs. / ' 

"Leadership" means different things to different people. To some 
It may Involve orchestration of diverse groups. To other people 
leadership may mean taking charge of all an organization's functions 
and decision-making. Perhaps a definition /of leadership 1s not as 
Important to a partnership as Its participants ' or advisory board/ 
council's defining Its various leadership^ needs. Some leadership needs 
are suggested In the Project WISE study; these are the needs to 
-know and understand the community; 

- be credible and respected In all sectors; 

- able to work with all sectors; 

- be active and to catalyze others to positive action; 

- establish mutuality of responsibility; 

- report to all sectors and to facilitate open, positive communica- 
tion; 

- be skilled In Interpersonal relations and conflict negotiation; 

- manage volunteers and paid staff; 

- facilitate funding. 
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(b) Delineate/specify whom Is to hive leadership responsibilities. 

Depending on local conditions and the partnership's structure, 1t 
may be desirable to divide leadership responsibilities between policy- 
making and administration or between Internal and external leadership. 
Such a division might be reflected 1n the separate job roles of an 
executive director or chairperson of an advisory council and a director 
charged primarily with administration of the partnership activities. 
Many variations of these are possible. One example of these 1s a task 
force approach. In this approach the partnership might decide to 
undertake a project whose objective, for example, would be to train a 
junior high school staff to Implement a computer assisted Instruction 
program as part of a desegregation magnet school plan. The task force 
would be 1n existence for a specified length of time, maybe six months, 
under the leadership of a task force director. 

Phase Two: Implementation 

While there 1s no one exemplary partnership on which to model collabo- 
rative projects, there may be a best way for a community to develop Its own 
partnership. Even so, 1t 1s not likely to operate perfectly 1n Initial 
Implementation, even though there may have been careful, community-wide 
planning. 

Because the effective collaborative process 1s continual, Its phases 
overlap and sometimes blur together and activities must be adjusted and 
readjusted continually. Although needs are assessed while getting started, 
1t 1s likely that other, maybe higher priority, needs will be Identified 
during Implementation. New and relevant resources may be Identified and 
brought to bear. And partners 1 defined Institutional roles may be refined 
as the process continues. Unexpected networks may also develop. 

| 1. How to menage resources and facilitate the exchange mechanism. | 

(a) Utilize resources/ especially human resources, and Involve partners In 
the process as soon as possible. 

It will not only help meet school needs quickly, but also gain 
momentum for the process, If the schools and community partners are 
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paired, based on their respective needs and resources, as soon as 
possible. 

(b) Acknowledge teacher /principal /school requests Immediately. 

This helps establish credibility. Many educators have seen 
"faddish" reforms come and go qu1?kly with little or no Impact. And, 
here again, quick action helps build momentum. 

It Is Important that principals be Involved and be supportive. 

(c) Provide opportunities for partners to git together. _ . ' 

This Includes Individual teachers, prlncipaH^j^ah These oppor- 
tunities might Include formal and Informal visits to school and com- 
munity/business home territories. 

(d) Provide latitude and support for the individual school and community 
partners to work out details of the exchange. 

The responsibility of Implementing the exchange, refining Its 
nature and scope, should be done at the lowest possible levels. 

Technical assistance or administrative support may be needed by 
school personnel. 

School -level Improvement teams or other local support bases should 
be encouraged. 

(e) Establish two-way communication throughout the process. 

Opportunities should be provided for all levels of staff of the 
school and community partners to provide feedback about partnership 
activities. 

A partnership newsletter can help provide Information that will: 
(1) be supportive to participating Institutions and Individuals, (2) 
offer technical assistance to the Implementors, and (3) encourage other 
Institutions to join 1n the partnership. Public media, print and non- 
print, should be used for these same purposes. 

(f) Be sure to have sufficient information on which to base a decision. 

This 1s another major reason to establish effective communication 
throughout the partnership. Sound decisions are crucial to establish- 
ing credibility, as wer as 1n the next phase, sustaining Interest 1n 
the partnership. 
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2. How to resolve turf Issues.! | 

(a) Handle disputes only at the administrative level. 

(b) Develop and Involve leadership In all sectors. 

(c) Have a director who 1s skilled In negotiating and fostering comwnl ca- 
tion throughout the partnership. 

This may require staff development for the director. 

3. Who will devote the necessary tine and energy to Make the 
partnership effective. 

* 

It 1s likely , at all levels, that most of the individuals expected to 
participate 1n the partnership are already busy. This. Includes chief 
executive officers of business, superintendents of schools, principals and 
mid-level mangers, teachers, as wei'jl as "blue collar" and "white collar" 
staff. Frequently the person who 1s selected as director /facilitator /co- 
ordinator .1s someone who already has a full-time job and who 1s provided 
with no additional facilities and pay and too little clerical assistance 
and budget. 

Collaborative partnerships probably require more time than most people 
might think. Leg-work, letter writing, telephoning, and meetings take more 
time than many volunteers have to expend. School teachers and administra- 
tors, business people, directors of community organizations are already 
busy without taking on more^ This 1s why many partnerships pay a director 
a salary to work 1n the project full-time. Some partnerships also Include 
a staff to assist the director. 

Phase Three: Sustaining Interest and Momentum 

Sustaining Interest and momentum can be difficult. At their outset, 
many projects receive enthusiasm and support, but quickly lose momentum. 
Instead of stability or growth, the project withers. There can be many 
reasons for decline, apathy, lack of commitment at the leadership level or 
staff level, non-acceptance of the project by teachers or principals, un- 
expected lack of funds, or other problems. There 1s no one easy solution 




for these challenges, but there are some guidelines for Issues that will 
need to be addressed. 



1. How to Maintain and/or expand the project. 



(a) Anticipate and deal with the concerns of participants when they are 
expected to change. 

It may become evident early in the program that there 1s less 
support than expected for partnership human resources development 
activities which requ1/e a change 1n the behavior of participants. 
This would Include, for example, staff development by business person- 
nel to help principals Improve their management skills, problem- 
solving, or time management or to teachers to help them develop 
computer-assisted Instruction. Unless they are comfortable with such 
Innovations, teachers and principals are not likely to adopt new proce- 
dures. Fortunately, a Concerns Based Adoption Model has been developed 
to help facilitate staff acceptance of change (Hall and Loucks, 
September 1978 ["Teacher Concerns for Facilitating and Personalizing 
Staff Development]). 

(b) Gather accurate information about the progress of the project's activi- 
ties. 

Accurate Information can be gathered through formative evaluation. 
The written plan of evaluation, developed in phase one of the partner- 
ship, should go Into effect as soon as the partnership 1s activated. 
This evaluation should provide guldeposts that help determine whether 
the project 1s "on the right track," and whether activities are working 
toward achievement of objectives. (Guidelines for evaluating the proj- 
ect are Included 1n phase four, below.), 

(c) Facilitate Information sharing among partners. 

One of the most\ Important roles of the director or advisory council 
1s to develop and maintain a communication network. This network 
should help provide a nexus of the partnership, promote sharing of 
accurate Information, Including that gathered by formative evaluation, 
among all partners. Communication of Information can help generate new 
Ideas and prevent misunderstandings. 
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(d) Keep the goal of the project, to Improve education for the community's 
children, uppermost on the project agendum. 

(e) Change plans when appropriate. 

Regardless of how long 1t took to draw up a plan, or how good 1t 
looks on paper, make changes when the best Information available Indi- 
cates some other course of action would be more effective and/or more 
efficient. But proposed changes should be discussed with partners 
before making a change. 

(f) Build credibility. 

Look for, and make, opportunities to promote the partnership's 
credibility 1n the schools and community. Ways to do this Include 
establishing an Information center to squelch false rumors and provide 
the public with Information about the project. Issuing press releases 
to the media, and achieving visible "short term" successes. Include 1n 
the public Information how project funds have been, and are being, 
spent, and what progress has been made. This Information may help 
secure additional funds and other resources. Credibility 1s Important 
within the partnership also. Instilling confidence among the members. 

(g) Expand carefully. 

Before expanding, consider relevant factors such as: (1) the 
political climate, (2) funding, (3) whether additional staff will be 
needed, and (4) the possibility of Including too much territory and/or 
too many responsibilities without the necessary resources. It appears 
that even large successful partnerships started small and evolved 
slowly. 

(h) Maintain and strengthen relationships and trust. 

2. How to maintain and strengthen relationshi ps and trust. j 

(a) Continue a genuine collaborative relationship. 

A partnership can break down easily unless all partners are In- 
volved and work to keep 1t going. It 1s Important to develop a sense 
of ownership aid equity among all parties. If one party perceives that 
1t Is doing more than Its share, or has too much or too little respon- 
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s1b111ty, that partner may actively or passively opt out of the prej- 
cct • 

(b) Develop and Mint a n an Internal network for communication among 
parties. 

The director and/or advisory council should facilitate a network 
among the partners. Quality and quantity of Information-sharing 1s 
crucial to the success of the project. 

(c) Provide rewards for the partners. 

If partners 1n any sector feel that their efforts are unappreci- 
ated, they may decide to work outside the partnership or not at all. 
There are many ways to reward partners. It may be appropriate to pro- 
vide resolutions and letters of appreciation to participants and to 
their supervisors. In a school -comminlty partnership, most rewards 
Involve public recognition, such as certificates or plaques of appreci- 
ation presented at an awards dinner or other ceremonies, or opportuni- 
ties for the participant to appear at community or state functions. 
Invite media coverage of partnership activities and award ceremonies. 
Rewards to partners should Include those who provide Intangible re- 
sources as well as those whose contributions are tangible. 

Phase Four: Evaluation 
The pilot's voice came through the airliner's Intercom: "Ladles and 
gentlemen, we are at 35,000 feet and we are making 600 knots. I don't know 
where we are or where we're going, but we're making good time." There was 
laughter among the passengers, but some of 1t carried an edge of nervous- 
ness. 

When on commercial airliners we generally trust their crews to know 
where we're goiflg and how to get there, that they have a specific and 
detailed flight plan, and have a course and have checkpoints along the way 
to make sure they stay on course. Similarly the "pilots" of an effective 
partnership will draw up specific plans based on good Information, they 
will formulate a goal and objectives that all partners will know and they 
will articulate, from time to time, progress toward the goal. And this 
progress, 1t 1s to be hoped, will be reported more positively and 1n a less 
unset ting way than did the pilot. 
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Evaluation can serve several purposes 1n a project: 

- Showing that the project 1s or has been effective 

- Accounting for or justifying more funding 

- Keeping or gaining community support 

- Improving the project 

- Planning future projects 

1. Hew to evaluate effects of the project. 

As used 1n these guidelines, evaluation 1s the systematic process of 
Identifying sources of, and collecting, analyzing, and using Information 
about the partnership. Two types of evaluation are recommended, summatlve 
and formative. 

(a) Summatlve evaluation occurs at the end of the project and answers such 
questions at Has the goal attained? If not, why not? What was the 
Impact/outcome of the project? Should we do the same thing again 1n 
the same way? 

(b) Formative evaluation Is continual through the project and answers such 
questions as Are the activities going as planned? Are they achieving 
the objectives? What, If anything, should be changed to Improve the 
project at this point? 

(c) Some staff development may be helpful 1n training the director and 
appropriate others 1n position to collect and analyze evaluative Infor- 
mation. Careless or perfunctory evaluation 1s likely to be of little 
use and a waste of time and effort. If objectives and goals are speci- 
fic, measurement of progress toward them and achievement of them should 
be possible. The pilot and the airline 1n our earlier story can deter- 
mine whether the flight was successful to the extent that 1t met Its 
goal or objectives. Presumably these Include (1) reach the destina- 
tion, (2) arrive safely, (3) arrive on time or close to It, (4) do 1t 
well enough that passengers would want to fly that airline again, and 
(5) make a profit for the airline. 
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(d) The kind of evaluation activities a partnership should have Is based on 
Its goals and objectives and, like them, 1s planned and set forth at 
the beginning of the project. Setting the goals and objectives of the 
project 1s an Important one, 1n designing the evaluation plan. The 
evaluation plan decides on and sets forth the steps of the evaluation 
process which decides what Information 1s required; how, when, from 
whom the Information will be obtained; and how the data will be ana- 
lyzed and reported. 

It 1s probably not necessary to have complex evaluation plans, going 
deeply Into statistics. One tool to use for the evaluation process 1s 
simply to start out with questions of who the players are and what the pro- 
gram consists of. There are the four areas 1n the development of the eval- 
uation and measurement program, fiscal, administrative, and evaluation. 



Issues/Components 



Who 



1 



1. Program 

2. Fiscal 

3. Administration 

4. Evaluation 



— Evaluation 



Start out with the key players, who's Involved 1n this, 1s 1t the 
schools, the business, the community, the school board? Then look at the 
fiscal area. Move the fiscal down to the "who* and then find the key play- 
ers 1n there. Do the same evaluation process on each of the four areas. 
Then you come out with what you expect at the end of program. 

Evaluation data to be collected, and methods that might be used, may 
Include any or all of the following: 

Identity and number of volunteer Information/application forms 

agencies/Individuals 



Type and amount of contribution: 
expertise, time (of tutoring, 
for example), funds, material, 
equipment, service, etc. 

Receiving school or office 



Data forms developed for the 
project 



Data collected by director of 
project 
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Number of students affected 



Information from school 
principals and teachers 



Student achievement and 
attendance Information 



Information from school 
principals. Perhaps pre- and 
post test for achievement. 



Responses of volunteers/ 
facilitators, students, 



Surveys of their reaction to 
the project 



teachers, and principal 

After the relevant data are collected, summatlve evaluation can be 
based on a comparison of the objectives with the actual outcomes. Differ- 
ences between the Intended outcome and actual outcome Indicate the success 
of the project. 

The type of data required depends on the objectives of the project. An 
objective of one large school district's adopt-a-school program was to . 
expand the program with regard to the numbers "of: (1) adopting groups, (2) 
Individual volunteers, (3) volunteer hours, and <4) schools served. Ac- 
cordingly, the evaluation plan Included the collection of data relevant to 
these Items over a five year period. These data Indicated that the objec- 
tive was met; the relevant numbers Increased each year. If the program 
planners had wanted, they could have been more specific. For example, the 
objective could have specified that the number of schools served would be 
Increased by five each year. 

Another large school district partnership project has as Its objective 
the Increase of a specific percentage of high school graduates passing a 
specific academic test by a specified date. To help bring this about, the 
partnership has adopted not Individual schools, but the school board. The 
project 1s focusing on (1) the community's understanding and support of 
schools and (2) the school district's overall management system. Thus far, 
the project has conducted a financial audit and a "management assistance 
study" of the school system, provided technical assistance to the school 
board and superintendent, and lobbied for a school capital Improvements tax 



(that has passed) and a state teacher certification examination. 

In keeping with sound project practices, these partnerships have 
reported results of the project. 
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IV. WISE CONTEXT MODEL FOR EDUCATION-COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 

Every collaboration 1s an Innovation. Regardless of the experience 
participants have had with each other or 1n similar circumstances, the 
creation of any particular constellation of actors and purposes engages 
everyone 1n something new, 1n change. 

Research on the Implementation of Innovations 1 Indicates two major 
conclusions: one, that change 1s a complex Interplay of four elements, and 
two, that the people Involved 1n change do not remain static during the 
experience, but move through several stages of concern about the Innovation 
1n which they are participating. The elements of change which researchers 
have noted are that change 1s clearly a process rather than an event; that 
1t 1s made by Individuals first, then Institutions; that 1t 1s a highly 
personal experience for those Involved; and that 1t entails developmental 
growth 1n the feelings and skills of participant!" Thus, research 
Indicates, the Implementation of new Ideas or projects, such as 
collaborative arrangements, must be tailored to the people -Involved rather 
than to the Innovation Itself. Unless the concerns of the people are 
acknowledged and their energy harnessed, the Innovation more than likely 
will fall. 

Not surprisingly, the first reaction participants 1n an Innovation 
have, once they have complete Information about It, 1s, "How will 1t affect 
me?" This early stage of concern will, when answered 1n a way that assures 
benefit, eventually develop Into stages less concerned with the self and 
more towards others. These stages Include a concern about managing time 
and materials related to the Innovation; comprehending the consequences of 



The Research and Development Center for Teacher Education at The 
University of Texas at Austin has conducted extensive research 1n this 
field. This led to the development of the Concerns-Based Adoption Model 
(CBAM), on which this discussion 1s based. An extensive bibliography on 
the subject 1s available from the CBAM Project, R&D Canter for Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 78712. For the 
Initial article describing CBAM and the stages of concern discussed here, 
see Gene E. Hall and Susan Loucks, "Teacfjer Concerns as a Basis for 
Facilitating and Personalizing Staff Development," Teachers College 
Record . V. 80, No. 1 (September, 1978), 36-53. 
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the change on the people 1t will affect; relating what 1s happening to 
others Interested In the same thing; and finally, looking at ways to 
Improve the Innovation, to make It work even better. At every stage, 
however, the Individual 1s still at the center of the concern; only the 
perspective enlarges to a broader context. Clearly, then, people are the 
most Important element In any change process and are the, focus of the 
context In which collaborative arrangements not only take place, but, more 
Importantly, succeed. / 

Awareness of the Importance of the human dimension 1s only the first 
step, however.- There are four essential elements which make up the WISE 
Context Model for Education-Community Partnerships. 2 in each of these, 
the personal sUge of concern comes Into play. Each element should be 
considered by potential collaborators before they act, and must be securely 
1n plac to Increase the opportunity for success. Often, failures In 
collaborative arrangements occur after participants have agreed to take 
part, when follow- through and maintenance should occur but do not. These 
failures occur because, unless participants understand the entire context 
of the project, they cannot know with certainty where It will lead or If It 
1s worth their time and effort; they can agree In principle but not In 
action. 

The four conditions which form the context for successful collaboration 

are: 

1. shared or overlapping goals; 

2. resources to link schools and their community partners; 

3. a mechanism for the exchange of resources; and 

4. feedback concerning results^ of the collaboration. 
Each of these 1s discussed below. 

1. Shared or Overlapping Goals 

Shared or overlapping goals are the Impelling force for all parties 
Involved 1n a collaboration. Unless they can be determined by answering 

2 This Context Model 1s based on a presentation by Dr. Reuben McOaniel to 
the Project WISE Working Conference to develop models and guidelines for 
school -business collaboration (Austin, Texas, October 11-12, 1983). 
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such questions as "What do I want to achieve that you can convince me I can 
achieve better by working with you?" and "What goals do you share with my 
goals that will make this collaboration sensible, productive, and 
profitable to all of us?" 1t will not be possible to get beyond the 
personal questions of the early stage of concern 1n an Innovation, which 
asks questions like "how wTtl this affect me?" and "Why should we 
collaborate at all 7" The key to this condition 1s the existence of { 
mutually beneficial goal* which will drive participants toward a joint 
effort. 

| 2. Resources to link Schools and Their Co— unity Partners j 

In order to fulfill shared or overlapping goals, parties 1n a 
collaboration must have access to resources which are useful to one^ or more 
of the participants. These resources need not be simply materials, but may 
also be Information, expertise, time, equipment, money, or anything else 
which one participant has and 1s willing to share and 1s of use to another 
1n the collaboration. Choosing what resources are considered excess or 
expendable 1s a crucial aspect of this condition. People will r^eact far 
more favorably when they feel they have access to something valuable rather 
than of no value to the donor. The key to this condition 1s access to 
resources which are perceived as useful and can fulfill a need. 

3. A Mechanism for the Exchange of Resources. ~| 

Resources can only be used and collaboration can only take place when 
there 1s a mechanism for the exchange from x ne party to another. The 
mechanism may be formal or Informal, may, 1n fact, not even look like a 
"real" mechanism, but 1t must exist. It may take the form of staff 
development or 1n service education, for example. The key to this condition 
1s the existence of a mechanism which 1s observable to all parties 
Involved; wherein all participants know not only what resources are being 
exchanged, but also how they are exchanged. 
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|"T. Feedback Concerning Results of the Collaborat ion j 

Because all collaboration 1s energy consuming, participants need to 
know whether their efforts are worthwhile and whether the^r goals are being 
met. Feedback has five forms; each 1s Important: j 

(a) Equity: Equity need not necessarily ^ean that all collaborators v 
benefit 1n the same proportion or that they contribute 1n the same 

. measure. However, each collaborator should feel that the 
relationship 1s fair and equitable. Participants should not feel 
that they have been taken advantage of, exploited, or used 1n any 
way. If shared goals are clearly Identified and delineated, 1f 
resources are regarded as useful, and 1f the exchange mechanism for 
the collaboration has been effective and observable, a sense of 
.... equity should result. This feedback can be assessed by answering 
the questions, "Has this been an equitable relationship for me?" 
"Has this been an equitable relationship for the others Involved?" 

(b) Effectiveness : This feedback 1s assessed by answering such 
questions as "Did we achieve our shared goals?" "Were resources 
actually exchanged?" "Does the exchange mechanism work?" "Is it 
doing what we want?" "Does 1t benefit the children?" 

(c) Efficiency: This feedback can be assessed by answering the 
question, "Can I get my goals achieved more efficiently through 
another way?" Another term for this may be the cost-benefit of the 
system. AT, participants will at some time, formally or 1 
Informally, calculate the costs to them for their participation and 

*vi "S compare this with the benefits they have received. The result will 
ohtermlne 1n large part whether participants will Involve 
themselves 1n another collaborative effort. Evaluation, formative 
and summatlve, 1s necessary 1n order to determine, this efficiency 
and to provide necessary feedback. 

(d) Rewards : Rewards should Include a recognition of the success of 
the project and the part each collaborator played 1n that success. 
This can be assessed by answering such questions as "Are the 
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success of the project and the Importance of the volunteered 
resources being communicated to the community?" "What are the most 
approproprl ate ways of doing this?" 
This Context Model posits the elements essential for an effective 
partnership to Improve education for students. The following Strategic 
Model Is offered as a tool to guide the process of planning and 
Implementing the partnership within that context. 



\ 
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V. STRATEGIC MODEL FOR EDUCATKM-COMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS 

Any collaboration 1s a process, not an event. As such, collaborations 
Involve many Individuals In separate actions which, taken together over 
time, should result In the achievement of a common 4oa1. The WISP 
Project's Strategic Model for Education-Community Partnerships If a map of 
this process, a flexible system designed to show the synergistic relation- 
ships among the various actions necessary to reach a desired outcome. It 
1s also designed to allow collaborators to assess the value of each action 
as It relates to another so that the emphasis to be placed on each can be 
calculated In advance. 

The Strategic Model for Education-Community Partnerships 1s based on 
certain assumptions about process. These assumptions have led to the 
categorizations of actions named In the model. The first assumption 1s 
that a central need will lead to the use of education-community partner- 
ships as an approach to meet that need. If there are several goals which 
the participants have, the need may arise from the area where these goals 
overlap. Or there may be one clear need about which all participants agree 
and from which there 1s no diversion. In any event, all participants 
should be certain about the primary need for which a collaboration has been 
deemed the appropriate approach. 

The second assumption 1s that there are many ways of carrying out the 
collaborative project to meet the* need. These can be categorized as major 
and minor, or as sets and subsets, or In this case, as strategies and 
tactics/methods. For the most part, strategies are the more global of the 
two, the generic road participants want to travel to reach their common 
destination. Tactics/methods are the specific ways each strategy will be 
accomplished. At each juncture, the map becomes a bit more detailed as the 
activities are delineated. A simplified Illustration of the Strategic 
Model for Education-Community Partnerships follows: 
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APPROACH 



\ 



/ STRATEGIES \ 

I TACTICS/METHODS \ 



Figure / 

This figure Illustrates the collaborative process at the planning 
staqa, when one thing appears to lead progressively— and logically— to 
another. For this reason, all the arrows point in one direction. j 

In this Illustration, the three^ arrows leading from the Approach to' the 
s Strategies Indicate that there are three strategies: tne nine arrows, each 
1n sets of three, Indicate that there are three tactics/methods for accom- 
pHshlng each of the three strategies. To determine the relative amount of 
time and/or energy they wish to spend on each strategy and tactic, partici- 
pants may assign values to each arrow. If, for example, Strategy One 1s 
50t of the accomplishment of the ulltmate need, then Its arrow should be 
assigned that value. If Strategy Two 1s 35% of the success of the venture, 
Its arrow would be awarded that value. Strategy Three would then be worth 
15%. In the same way, participants would * C 'V. values to each tactic as 
they see Its Imoortance 1n accomplishing each strategy. With this general 
guide before them, participants can then determine specific roles, assign 
duties to the appropriate collaborator, and estimate the amount of time the 
project may take. Assessing these values will also allow participants to 
see 1f there 1s any essentia, strategy or tactic for which they do not have 
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adequate personnel or other resources, and for which they must readjust the 
process. 

\ Suppose, for example, that Strategy One 1s to Institutionalize a 
collaborative relationship . One tactic/method for accomplishing that 
strategy would be to develop a formal organization . A second tactic/ 
method for accomplishing Strategy One would be to develop permanent 
funding . Suppose developing funding were 60% of the success of Strategy 
One and developing a formal organization were 40%. Can the collaborators 
find a funding source? Can they find someone to manage a formal organiza- 
tion? These kinds of questions arise when values are awarded and partici- 
pants begin to face the details of making their collaboration succeed. 

The model will also provide participant with a picture of the rela- 
tionships of the various activities. For example, as we have seen, the 
tactic/method to develop permanent funding contributes significantly to 
Strategy One. But It may also contribute to Strategy Two, which for 
purposes of this example will be to Identify resources. Developing 
permanent funding may be valued as only 10% of Strategy Two, while another 
tactic/method — to conduct a needs analysis— may be valued as 80% of 
accomplishing Strategy Two and t further, -ar^30% of reaching Strategy Three. 

Once the Strategic Model for Education-Community Partnerships 1s 
completed 1n detail for the specific process under consideration, the 
synergy of the system becomes apparent and participants can then continue 
with a clearer understanding of the work ahead of them. 

After the collaborative process has ended, and when evaluation Is 
completed, participants may, and more than likely will, see that certain 
strategies or tactics/methods did not work as planned (or worked far 
better), that heavy emphasis on one should have Instead been placed on 
another, or that an Important strategy was completely overlooked. After 
the evaluation, participant? will also know the degree to which their 
efforts had any effect on the need which began the process. At the end 
of the process, arrows may reverse direction as their relative Impact on 
the success of the efforts 1s assessed and noted for future activities. A 
post-collaboration diagram should also provide for evaluation/adaptation 
arrows circling back to the need to Indicate Impact. 
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On the following page 1s a completed Strategic Model for Education- 
Community Partnerships Illustrating possible strategies and tactics/ 
methods, with the values of each provided. 
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ATTACHMENT 2A 

EXAMPLE SAMPLES 
NSPRA. Bustntsa-School Partnerships; A Plus for K1ds 



Four Kinds of Involvement 

Despise these difficulties, or in some casts perhaps because of 
then, four kinds of burinau industry involvement in education in 
unoarway throughout the country 

that directly or indirectly involve stu- 
in career preparation or awareness programs or in 
(education. Frwmplss inauds work-study 
Junior Achievement, internships and Adopt-* 
a cnoot programa. 

Co o f c re t We efforts to aid schoole or school datfrkts that drat 
rTw a m paai tnrtude manaanmanl studios. su<T 

and long-range 





mi Inrfnan ; as 
tank foroas or advisory groups 



bodies often is rtuuirttl by law. 



• Kducamio-rclatod sctrrmc* by bw fr — or tod-try without tht 
cooperation of local schools or tchool dattrktt. though individ- 
ual educators may bt involved. Examples indudt corporate 
tf ainirtf programs, tuition aid (fens for eMptoyces and so<aUed 
"corporate frecbies" — instructional aid materials that range in 
vaiut from tht vary useful to industrial propaganda. 
This Special Report highlights a variety of busLatt education 
activities throughout tht country. Most ate coiatOorative examples of 
schools and businesses working toav*her. Seme art education-related 
activities initiated by businesses uriiatcraUy. without the cooperation 
of local school ofRsiaH. Ah arc indicative of a welcome trend toward 
increased business *nd industry tnvelvevneM in education. 

The purpose m this Soouai Rtport is to describe a variety of 
successful prcjranu, wrMm how they operate and provide some 
advice from those experienced with programs about how to establish 
and operate cooperative endeavors — what to do. as well as some of 
the pitfalls to avoid. 3ot* educators and business people should find it 
useful — as a source of information, as a guide and as a stimulant 



WSOJCCT 9f So XD: 9*9004 

LOCATE? IV.% UA6WXM0TQN* 3C 

TO PftOVtDC CCiMMI CALLY DXSA0VAMTAOC0 HIGH SCHOOL 
3TUPI NTS A UHXQUt CAfttlft DCVtLQPHCMT ACTIVITY . 



cat CONTACT H«. JAMCT H. I0ESC AT 20Z-872-4310 
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American Council of Life Insurance. C ompany* School 
Collaboration: A Manual for Developing Successful 
Proj ects. 



The Sto Department of Education in conjunction wkh Us Bud- 
nan/ K ducitfo n Pertwnoffndtacountii end ben^oi to recognized 



communey resource orttto voJuntssn to psraclpois. The program 
encourages voJumesra to support the schools i 
of ravraralnQ them vMm It IdsntfBas psstidpstin 
cunvnunBy am ror mora iraornwooiu 



OKWon of Pubic Schoolt 
i mm u^wuiin o* coucMon 
Tirah—ii 
904/4064383 




*s«Schoot orJtotfisfshJpY 
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Project WISE Draft? Guidelines 

Ex.: Chicago United, Includes 15 Career Development Ceiters which 
are staffed by volunteer teachers who receive 1nsirv1ce 

training as necessary and are teamed with buslnes. managers 

i 

who work on a half time basl^. 
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flSPRA. Uuslncss-School Partnerships: A Plus for Kids 



Community Involvement 1n Oallas 

The rote of business and industry in tht DOm public ichooii ii 
but oat pact of an extensive community involvement network. 
Formed in early 1976 to help achieve peaceful implementation of 
court-ordered dceefrccjatfaa, the Community Network for Public 
Education ronsists of e^taak forces, each of which ropteecnta broad 
special intereeta throughout Date The Network, as it is commonly 
called, serves as an umbrella for all community groups working to 
improve schoottng for 130,000 Dallas students. The task forces repres- 
ent b u a in ea a, real estate, religion, dvic orpniiation, PTA, youth ser- 
vice afsndas, higher and private edueaiioo and distrkt advisory co re- 
mittees. Representatives of theee task forces meet monthly under the 
aegis of the Network to coordinate activities. 

The Busin es s Task force ia the edumtion committee of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, a group actively involved in local school 
affairs since 1965 when planning began for the model career education 
facility known aa Skytino Center. Opened in 1971. Skyline is both a 
regurer compiuEssseeve mgn s cn ooi ana a spei an career aevuiopinenc 
center offering programs in "job dusters" ranging from aviation tech- 
nology to interior design. Each duster is guided by a chamber of 
co m m erce oomtnsttaa of local bueineaspeopk, so courses remain 
up-to-dase. 

Skyline's career development programs served as prototypes for 
the city's seven magnet schools, created in response to the desegrega- 
tion order. Each magnet school sp xiatoes in a particular career area — 
human services, business and management, health professions, trans- 
portation, etc. There is a chamber of commerce advisory committee of 
business and professional people for each magnet sctwoL 

The leejsm of Skylim's career dt^lop^ 
magnet school r^vuory tttatBfctee* constitute the chamber's Career 
Education Advisory Board, which coordinates business-industry- 
involvcment in career education programs throughout the city. In 
1977-78, more than 400 business and professional people served on 
magnet school or career dev el op men t center advisory committees, 
planning programs, providing resources and advising on trends in a 
given field. 

Other activities involving business in Dallas schools include* 

• Adopt-a-School — Dallas prefers a shotgun rather than a rifle 
approach to the adopt-a-school concept. That is, rather thaa a 
one-on-one arrangement — one business, one school — it has 
many-on-one. Any number of businesses, dvic organutatkns, 
churches, youth groups — in short, any part of the Network 
—can "adopt" a school and help fulfill some of its needs. Assist- 
ance may range from donating a few hundred dollar* to giving 
employees paid released time to help tutor youngsters who need 
help. As a result, many Dallas schools have multiple adoptions. 
One high school has seven major corporations assisting it A full- 
time adopt-a-school coordinator is. on the staff of the chamber of 
commerce. 
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• Project Business — Dallas was an early supporter of the Junior 
Achievement program to teach eighth and ninth grade students 
basic economic skills. Beginning with four schools in 1976-77, the 
program has been expanded every year since. Course material 
costs are absorbed by volunteer firms and the weekly class is 
taught by J Attained "consultants* from the local business 
community. 

• Gifted and Takmed Program — Outstanding Dallas high school 
juniors and seniors can spend one school quarter or more with a 
sponsor in the community. Students either work with top busi- 
ness or professional people, exploring a particular career interest, 
or, if the student is artistically gifted, spend time with a master 
teacher of the arts, refining skills. 

In addition, the DcJhs Chamber of Commerce has been actively 
involved on two other fronts* needs assessment and community tela- 
nous, number of muejagnment studies have been conducted, and 
c^iet^tk^o^r su^^^^^s^^t ^^^es soso^tti^tl t^j t^i^i sticcoss ^j^P t^i^i ^looo^pps^p^i^i^j^t e^P^i^t 
in 1976 and voter approval of an $80 million bond election a few 
months later. 
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NAESP. Business. Industry, and School Partnerships 



A variety of 
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ATTACHMENT 2B 

Outline of Models and Guidelines Booklet 



Acknowledgments 

I . Introduction 

A. Rationale 

B. History/background 

C. Philosophy 

D. Purpose 

II. Benefits and costs 

A. Students a 

B. Community 

C. Business 

III. Examples of projects 

IV. Issues and guidelines 

V. Context model 

VI. Strategic model 

VII. Staff development 

VIII. Recommendations for next steps 

IX. For More Information.... 

X. Select bibliography and/or references 
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ATTACHMENT 2C 



Outline of Models and Guidelines Brochure 



I. Introduction t 
History/background ^ 
Philosophy 

II. Benefits and costs 

III. Sample of projects \ 

IV. Generalized Issues and Guidelines 

V. Essential elements: the context [model ] 

VII. Next steps and for more Information.... 
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ATTACHMENT 3 

NUMBER INI YOUR GROUP 
QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 



1. Stltet a rtcordtr. 

2. Fill 1n tht nutbtr of ptoplt In your group abovt. 

3. PI tut 11st at Many statattnts about this conftrtnct as you cm in tht 
ntxt 10 nrlnutas. Pltast bt sptclfic about such things as what was dona 
wtll, what was ustful, what could havt bttn mora valuablt or should 
havt bttn dont dlfftrtntly. 

4. Ntxt to tach statatsnt, put tht nuabtr of ptoplt in your group who 
agrtt with that stataatnt. 



Statattnt 



No. of ptoplt who agrtt 
wun tacn statattnt 
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ATTACHMENT 4 



SaLfclvo Sorvoy 
j ISM 

1. To th« test of jour koowlodfo, «hot ore tht purposes of Project WISE? 



2. Oo you think goM P»rpo > o t of Project WISE iro bolftf oceoajllshsd? x Yes 
|*o. (If yes, how? if no, *y notf) — \ 



3. Art you eleorly Inforued moot your rolo In the Project's esrk? Yi 
— - Pleeee describe your rolo. — 



*' SSiTyS!! 0,1 *J? 9lm 2 * ** Prided to you by 

Projeet WISE? _Tes _Ne. If so, nan *ot you will use. 



S * «*" «• lepromin* provided by Project WISE? With 



C. Old yoM tttend tho rrojoct WIS Worklne Conform hold Oct. 15-17, 19847 



7 - J» tt,1, J5 f « r r et •f* 1 y«r purposes? Too No. 

If yes, hev? If no, uhy notf / — 



8 ' r^-™* oSor* 1 " 1 1<W>1w< Wlt * ***** WIStl v, » "°- 

\ ■ 

•* iL!l!!!r Jf8 !CJ c !2?!J! , S:!S t L.2 r ' i " 1litl0l, « HMCy or Institution 
benef Ittlno free Projeet W»SE efforts? Yos No. 

Plots* expleln your 



10. Whet roeomdotlon(s) for Inp rox — iii t. If any. would you mko to SEX'S WISE 
rrojoct for tho futuro? 
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Pljft CM) 

1 

11. In *«t «sy(s) Might Project WISE bo of uilstanca to you 1n tho future? 



u - f!f^?,f*fl *? bolou on any of thoto questions 1n gretter detail, 

(It will ho htlofut If you tooclfy uhlch questlon(s) you art cosasntlnf on). 



"••*• collets and rotum this questionnaire 1n tho enclosed envelope boforo 
Nov—fcir 6, ISM. Thanks, 
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ATTACHMENT 5A 



PARTICIPANTS 
HAYS TO UPHOVE SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION (WISE) 
Second Annual Conference 
October 15-17, 1984 



Keynote Speaker 
ur. Ktjoond A. Reed 

Director of Community Relations 
Rockwell International 
P. 0. Box 19462 
Dallas, Texas 75207 

Presenters 

flfe» Hull I ■■«■ ■ I 

fw. Kooei l l. urmne 

Principal 

Whitney M. Young Elementary School 
4601 Veterans Drive 
Oallas, Texas 75216 

Nr. David A. Boucher 

Director, Marketing Services 
HCB Contractors 
4600 InterFI rst One 
Dallas, Texas 75202 

Hi* Tool Brown 

Adopt-a-School Coordinator 

Fort Worth Independent School District 

3210 West Lancaster 

Fort Worth, Texas 76106 

Ms. Kay Crozler 
Personnel Manager 
Fr1to-Lay, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 35034 
Dallas, Texas 75235 

Ms. Diane Dynls 
Vice President, Marketing 
Allied Lakewood Bank 
P. 0. Box 140000 
Dallas, Texas 75214 

Ms. Bobble Foster 

Director, Community Relations 
Dallas Independent School District 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 
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Conference Participants 
Page 2 



Presenters (cont'd) 

Hi. Susan J. Nichols 
Vice President 
Oallas Market Center 
2100 Stemmons 
Oallas, Texas 75207 

Nr. Rick Pacheco 
Manager, Adopt-a-School 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
1507 Pacific Avenue 
Oallas, Texas 75201 

Dr. Oulda Ploeger 

Principal 

F. P. Call let Elementary School 
3033 Merrell Road 
Dallas, Texas 75229 



Liaison Team Member f. and Guests 



\ 



\ 



Nr. Bill Anderson 

It's Pizza 

5309 Gibson Blvd., S.E. 
Albuquerque, NM 87108 

Nr. Hilton Baca, Principal 
Valley High School 
1505 Candelaria 
Albuquerque, NM 87107 

Nr. Nike Barlow 

Director of Community Affairs 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
900 N. Klein 

Oklahoma City, OK 73106 

Or. Martin L. Bei man 

Executive Director 

New Mexico Association of Community Education 
P. 0. Box 4368 
Albuquerque, NM 87196 

Ms. Linda Blunt 

HTB Architects, Planners, & Engineers, Inc. 
1411 Classen Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73106 > 
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Conference Participants 
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Liaison Tea Hgfetrt and Guests (cont'd) 

Nr. Dan R. Bullock 

Director of the Governor's Office 

of Community Leadership 
Austin Adopt-a-Shool Executive Committee 

and Chairman of Its Advisory Committee 
105 Sam Houston Building 
Austin, Texas 78711 

Or. Oale Canrichaal 

Director of Inservlce Education 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East 11th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Coordinator for School Vo1unteers/Aoopt-e-$chool 

(To be selected, October 1984) 

Oklahoma City Public Schools . \\ 

900 North Klein 

Oklahoma City, OK 73106 

Nr. Gene Cox 

Director of Research and Education 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
One Santa Fe Plaza 
Oklahoma City, OK 73102 

Ns. Julie Craln 

Supervisor, Regional ft Energy Banking Operations 
Adopt-a- School Liaison to Brooke Elementary School 
Texas Commerce Bank 
P. 0. Box 550 
Austin, Texas 78789 

Ns. Pat Davis 

Office of School Volunteers/Adopt-a-School 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 

900 North Klein 
Oklahoma City, OK 73106 

Ns. Robena Jackson Vice President for Austin In Action 

and Quality of Life 
Austin Chamber of Commerce 

901 West Riverside 
Austin, Texas 78704 

Ns. Anita Lopez, Director 
Albuquerque Youth Commission 
City of Albuquerque 
P. 0. Box 1293 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
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Liaison Tew Hwrt>ers and guests (cont'd) 



Ms. Luclnda Lozier - 

Director of Communications 
Pizza Inn, Inc. 
2930 Stemmons freeway 
Dallas, Texas 75247 

Ns. Laine Renfro 

State Department of Education 
Education Building 
State Capitol Complex 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Or. John Rineldl 
Dean of General College 
Onate Hall 115 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 

Nr. Dan Robertson 

Assistant Director of Planning 

and Interface 
Austin Independent School District 
6100 Guadalupe 
Austin, Texas 78752 

Nr. Joe Robinson 

Albuquerque Public Schools and 
Career Guidance Institute 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 25100 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 

Ms. Kris Taylor 

Supervisor of Communications 

Austin Independent School District 

Austin Adopt-a-School Executive Committee 

6100 Guadalupe 

Austin, Texas 78752 

Ns. Holly Traver 

Director, Career Guidance Institute 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 25100 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87125 
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Conference Stiff 

Dr. David L. William, Jr. 

Director, Division of Family, School, 

and Community Studies . 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Dr. Ai King 

Conference Coordinator 

Senior Researcher, Project WISE 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 

211 East 7th Street 

Austin, Texas 78701 

Hi. Sylvia Lewis 

Administrative Secretary, Project WISE 
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ATTACHMENT 6 

CONFERENCE TO RECOGNIZE SECRETARY BELL'S 
OUTSTANDINB SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

SUMMARY OP 
STATE ROUNDTAILE DISCUSSIONS: 
STRATEGIES FOR BUSINESS/SCHOOL COLLABORATION 

Two speakers provldtd pirtld pints with a framework for thtlr round- 
tablt dtscusslons on business/school collaboration: Or. Lot Gary, director 
of tducatlon, Buslntss Task Forct on Education, tht Now Or 1 tans and R1vtr 



Ration Chamber of Commerce, and Or* A1 King, senior rastarchtr for tht Ways 
to improve Schools and Education Project (WISE) at Tht Southwest 
Educational Otvtlopmtnt Laboratory (SEOL). 

Gary dtscrlbtd tht work of tht Buslntss Task Forct on Education, 
which, rathtr thin adopting \a single school, has adopted tht Ntw Orltans 
school board* According to Ga/y, adopting single schools 1s not as produc- 
tlvt an effort, from tht community's standpoint, as adopting an antlrt dis- 
trict. If schools art going to bt adopttd, they shoujjl be adopttd by par- 
ants, ho said. Conctmtd about tht rt1at1onsh1p /bttween tht quality of 
schools and tht ability of a community to attract awl i hold tht buslntssts 
that htlp crtatt a stable economy, tht Buslntss Task <fjorce crtatad an eco- 
nomic pros parity model which acknowltdgts tht Interdependence of educatlon- 
al advanctMnt and tconoaric dtvtlopnant, bttwatn paoplt and tht jobs thty 
can gtt. Tht; economic prosptrlty modal dots not assist, Gary emphasized, 
that tht purpost of tducatlon 1s to provide worktrs for commerce and In- 
dustry. Education 1s rtsponslblt, he said, for producing Uttratt, com- 
pttant graduatts. Tht Buslntss Task Forct has established a goal for tht 
schools, that thty will product studants achltvlng at or abovt tht 50th 
ptrctntllt on tht Comprehensive Ttsts of Basic Skills. In addition, tht 
Buslntss Task Forca pro v1 das management training and business advtca for 
school administrators. Gary encouraged participants to plan thtlr colla- 
borate afforts with sptclfic goals, to work toward wall-coordlnatad ef- 
forts rathtr than Individual, uncoordlnatad donations, and to soak involve- 
ment rathtr than entanglement. 

King dascrlbtd Ms work with Project WISE, which has tstabllshad pilot 
buslntss/tducatlon collaboration projtcts 1n thrta statas. At each s1tt, a 
Liaison Team monitors and halps to facilitate tht collaborative efforts. 
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Each Liaison Team 1s made up of seven members who represent the school 
district, a local business and/or chambtr of commerce, tht state education 
agency, a higher education agency, and SEOL. Prom experiences at)the1r 
sites, the Liaison Teams have worked together to produce a model and 
gulden ties for such cooperative relationships. The WISE process model for 
education and private sector collaboration has four elements* The first 1s 
established goals, which must be shared by all participants and which must 
be clear to each of them. Second are resources; these must be adequate ana 
available to everyone Involved, Third 1s an exchange mechanism to provide 
for the transfer of whatever the collaboration 1s designed to transfer! 
Fourth, the WISE model recommends an evaluation system, both formative anp 
summatlve, to provide feedback about the effectiveness of the effort and to 
provide recognition for successes. In addition to this model. King offered 
several guidelines for participants to consider as they moved Into their 
roundtable discussions. Collaborations between education and the private 
sector should be carefully planned rather than piecemeal. Second, each 
participant should have a clearly delineated role, and both responsibility 
and accountability need to be fixed and -understood by all Involved. Third, 
collaborations work best when they are between equals and where mutual 
trust and respect exist. Relationships 1n which one party feels exploited 
do not generally succeed. Next among the guidelines 1s the Importance of 
strong leadership, in addition, participants should attempt to maintain a 
diversity of options, creating flexible programs which provide for 
Individual differences among the actors and for* adaptations as they become 
necessary. Support 1s necessary to any cooperation, 1n the form of funds, 
staff, time, and space. Finally, King urged participants to take advantage 
of what they can learn freji others who have been through similar 
experiences— to build or link with existing networks of people with similar 
Interests. V 

The chart following this discussion, summarizes the reports of each 
state roundtable on business/school collaboration. Participants 1n each 
group were asked to answer three questions: What, 1f anything, do we want 
to do to encourage such collaboration? Who will do 1t? What 1s the next 
step? The chart also Includes brief details about /current activity 1n each 
state. Several conclusions can be drawn about the range of the discussions 
across the six states. 
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Currtnt Activity : Adopt -a-school programs art actlvt 1n aach statt, 
out tntrt is dissatisfaction with this approach to buslntss /school co- 
llaboration. Commants 1nd1cattd that schools sonatinas fttl untqual 
1n tht rtlatlonshlps and art not happy with tht 1magt of asking for 
handouts. Thtrt was also conctm txprtsstd that adopt -a -school pro- 
grams can causa participants to qutstlon who controls tht school. 
Mtrlts of tht adopt -a-school approach apptar to bt that schools do 
btntflt 1n acquisition of tqulpmtnt and txptrtlst, and that this 1s a 
rtlatlvtly spttdy, highly vlslblt way to 1n1t1ata school /buslntss com- 
munication. 

What do wt want to do? Across tht statts, participants txprtsstd tht 
otsirt ror coordintttd, wall-plannrr cooparatlvt rtlatlonshlps 1n 
which actors art rtgirdtd as tquals. Coordinating tf forts, sharing 
Information, forming coalitions, and laamlng from othtrs wtrt all Im- 
portant topics. Thtrt 1s a nttd for a coordinating function 1n tach 
statt. 

Who will do It? Statt tducatlon agtndts (SEAs) wtrt nomlnatad as tht 
units most Tuily to provldt coordinating functions 1n thrtt statts. 
Tht remaining thrtt statts dlscussad a rangt of posslblt participants. 

What 1s tht ntxt stto? Groups wtrt lass sptclfic about tht answtr to 
this qutstlon. Ont statt planntd to 1n1t1att a statt-wldt task forct 
from tht statt tducatlon agtncy Itvtl. Othtrs would 11km mora Infor- 
mation about tht WISE modal and gu1dt11nts btfort thty attanpt to crt- 
att guldtllnts of thtlr own. 



For mora Information contact : 

A1 King 
Projtct WISE 

Southwtst Educational Otvtlopmtnt 

Laboratory 
211 East 7th Strttt 
Austin, Ttxas 78701 
(512) 476-6861 
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